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UNIVERSITY C COLLEGE (LONDON) 


The NEXT TERM commences SEPT! SSeDeR 23RD. Prospectuses may 
be obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 
TaLFourD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY | of GLASGOW. 


SESSION 1884-5. 


The WINTER MEMICAL SESSION will be OPENED with an INTRO- 

DUCTORY ADDRES3 by Professor LEISHMAN, M.D., on TUESDAY, the 
OcTOBER, 1884. 

Complete Courses on all the subjects of the Medical Curriculum are 
delivered within — pte -— fully equipped —-y for practi- 
cal i ith each department. In the Western 
Infirmary, which is in the Immediate vicinity, ample means of Ciinicat and 
Pathological Study are afforded. The Fee for each Class is £3 3s.; and the 
total minimum expenses for Classes, Hospital, and Graduation Fees for M.B. 
and C.M. amount to about £90, 

Bursaries, to the annua! amount of about £1,000, may be held by Students 
during their medical studies. 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1884-85 will commence on OCTOBER 1sT, 
when an oc. sae. ADDRESS will be d:livered by Sir J, RISDUN 
BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S., at 3 P.ot 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respoct- 
ively, open to all First-year Stud+nts. will be OFFERED for COM. 
PETITION, The Exar-ination will be held on the 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH of 
OCTOBER, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
one or Zoology at the option of Candidates, . 

jul Classes are held throughout the ear for the “* PRELIMINARY 
sci IENTIFIC” and “ ee EEA TS .B.” EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LON 

All Hospital ph wml are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Eniries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and svecial arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students end for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several medical practitioners and private families residing in the a. 
bourhood receive Stud+nts for residence and supervision, and a register 
—— lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s Office. 





Full particulars connected with the Course of Fd jon and E: i 
tien required for the Degrees, and the Preliminary mehesiontion required to 
be by before medical study, will be found in the 
University *SGalendar* (by ost, 38.); or a Syllabus of the Kegulations 
foomag &c,, may be tained by applying to Mr. Moir, Assistant Clerk of 








UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE of 


WALES, 


NORTH 


The COUNCIL will APPOINT in September next— 

(a) — RER in WELSH, at £200 per annum ; must be able to teach 
Greek and Latin, 

(6) LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at £200 per annum. 

Applications (with Thirty-five Copies of Testimont: ad te be sent to the 
undersigned on or before WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13°F. 

W. CADWALADRE DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 17th, 1884, 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, each, tenable for Three Years, given. one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company. one by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley, sq., M.P., and one by E. B. Foster, Esq., 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

se usual age of entry being between 


The College charges for Ledging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation). and including all necessary expenses of Tuition and Univorsity 
Fees, are £84 per annum 

e For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 





6 aud 17, a degree may be taken 








AN F.L.S. and UNDERGRADUATE 


Univ, sane wou'd do SECRETARIAL WORK, or assist a Gentlo- 
man engaged in Kesearch.—F.L.8., care of Mr. Anderson, Brent Lodge, 
Butts, Brentford. 


SCHOOL 1 PREMISES. —TO LET, the 


Pixnned Premises, LINDON GROVE, 
ALDERLEY Epon near Makchibsren A boys’ boardi: ling school has 
been conducted there for many 
Sixty Pupils.—Apply DaviD WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


STUDIOS. -—LEASE to be DISPOSED of. 


ber of a Building, containing Two capita! 
Studios, each with p..¥ Dressing-room and W.C. on separate floors. North 
light. And Basement, with ample accommodation for housekseper.—Apply 
at 6, ‘Bedford-gardens, K Low rent, 


D2BAWING and PAINTING in WATER- 


COLOUR,—LESSONS given by a Santen Master of the London 
University College School, also the Son of a Royal jan, ivciuding 
menmvership of the Koyal Page| of Painters in Water-Colours. Schools or 
dey visited, Terms to 























be arranged.—Apply to KE. DoBsON, Ludsworih, 





£200 PRIZE FOR A SERIAL STORY. 


(THE PROPRIETORS of the ‘“‘ PEOPLE’S 


JOUKNAL” offer TWO HUNDRED POUNDS | for the BEST 
ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY which shall be d for 
by the ist of FEBRUARY, 1835. 


After pub'ication in the “ Journal,” the Copyright will remain with the 
Author. For the terms and conditions apply to the PROPRIETORS, 
People’s Journal’ Office, Dundee. 


BRITISH . ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

MONTREAL MEETING, AUGUST 25Tu To SEPTEMBER Sup. 
President-Elect 


The Rt. Hon, LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.8, F.R.AS., a 
Pro rofessor of Expe. imental Physics in the Uni y of C 











The Journal, President’s Address, and other printed Papere oma by the 
Association during the Annual Meeting wi 1 be forwarded daily, by post, to 
embers and others uvable to attend, ee application. and prepeyment of 
2. 6., to the Clerk of the Associ. tion, Mr. H. C. STEWARDSON, Keception 
Room,’ Montreal, on or before the fi st day of the Meeting. 


RoYaL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 





‘The HUNDKED 3 A ge 4 FXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
AvausT 2ND.—5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, !s, ; 
Wiustrated Catalogues 1 Is, ALFRED D, FRPP, Secretary, 








TUNBE BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


E, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First ¥I Becond 
Clase Classics. First Class in Law and Modern History, and A, F. J. FORD, 
be A. ~~ Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees nn 150 to 
meas 


ANNAMEAD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


ees — 


Number o Le AE and Sea Air. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERS TIES. civiL "SERVICE, ARMY, and NAVY. 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three y to be competed for in SEPTEMBER. 
Apply to sap-aseee 


EXAMINATIONS, India and Home Civil 


Service, also Student In .—At the last Exam. for So 
ments in Constantinople and the Levant Dr. KLEIN’S Pupils gained the 
First, Third, Fourth, and Sixth, and in the previous Exam, nd and 
Fifth, Places. —THE Civit SERVICE INSTITUTE, }10, Cannon-street, E.C. 


rPHOROUGH EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 


a 4 the WIMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL ave RECEIVED 
LISLE. Miss de Lisle is an Assistant-Mistress in 
advantages are offered for French.—Saint-Denis, 


Edge-bill, Wimbledon, 8.W. a a es met 
NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 











ANCHESTER | 


** The College apne = its original pg mye of Foye | poo Theo- 
logical knowledge, w' m the Pp Theo- 
logical doctrines.” 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SES3ION 1884-5. 
Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D, 
Grounds and Truths of Religion. Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 
Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. 

Introduction to the Gospels ; Reading and Exegesis of the Gospels ; History 
of Doctrines; A Greek Father. 

Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

History of Religion : (1) Introduction to the Stady of Comparative Rel'gion ; 
(») oe in India ; (3) Types of Christian Thought and Life. Keadings 

c iw. 
Professor C. B. UPTON, B A., B.Sc. 

Junior Psycho'ogy and Logic (with reference to the requirements for 
greduation in the or of Loadon). Senior Mental , Philosophy. 
Ethical Philosophy : The Chief Theories I ibed and E Read- 
ing from some Latin philosopbical writer, 

The COLLEGE OPENS in OCTOBER. 
These Lectures, or any of them, are open to Students of either sex, on 
payment of the usual fees. For particulars apply to 
R. D, DARBISHIRE, Es: 
26, George-street. —~ ae 8 
Rev. H, EXFiELD Dowson, B.A, 
Gee Cross, Manchester ; 











and all particulars may be obtained from the Modical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. W. M, ORD, Dean. 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, peo im ay —ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, pm 

8SCULPTURF,—OPEN FREE, from 11 to5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 

THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS . “AUGUST. Cards for Private Days 
and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, at the Museum. 


Por the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 
lendid Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
ohhanas Galleries of Europe. 

Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, “The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

Two hundred and thirty-four examples of Str Josnva 
ReyNotps, including thirty-nine subjects now in tho 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., 
free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post. 

Address the ManaGer, 

THE AUTOTYPE | COMPANY. 








TURNER'S LIBER ‘STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, Publish. 
ing in 3vols., cach containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Containing : 


The Story of Europa. Farmyard, with Cock. 

Bridge in Middle Distance, The Fifth Plague of Egypt. 

Roman, with Cym' Greenwich Hospital, 

Hindoo Ablutions, Interior of a Church, 

Bonneville: Savoy. Lauffenbourgh. 

ree of the Arveron, Calais Harbour. 

Alps from Grenoble, Coast of Yorkshire. 
Higpah, 
Watercress Gatherers 
Juvenile Tricks. 

Flint Castle, Bt. et Hill, 

Stackyard and Horses. Morp 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, min the Commentary. 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Londen. 
Publishers { fiewny SOTHERAN & CO., London and Manchester. 


ALL the BEST BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS 
obtain their widest possible Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
80 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Sr., anp 2, Kino St., Cuzapstpe. 
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WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, Queen of France and Navarre. 
With Sketches and Aneedotes of the Courts of 
Louis XIV..XV..and XVI. By JEANNE LOUISE 
HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady in Waiting to 
the Queen. An entirely New and Revised Edition, 
with additional Notes. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, embel- 
lished with Sixteen fine Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, from 1789-1801. By ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHO- 
BERL. With Forty-one fine Engravings and 
Portraits of the most Eminent Personages engaged 
in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbach. In 
5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar 
of Woolbeding; Author of “Life of St. John 
Chrysostom,” &c. The Popular Edition. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. 
By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. In demy 8vo. 
Sold separately as follows:—Vol. I., 16s.; Vol. II., 
15s.; Vols. Ill. and IV., 30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. 
VI.'and VII., 30s.; Vol. VIIL., 15s.; Vol. TX , 15s. ; 
Vol. X., 15s.;° Vol. XI., 15s.; Vol. XII., the Index; 
is reprinting. 


HEAR the CHURCH. 
In demy 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the late 
CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D.. Bishop of St. 
Davids, and Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
A New and much Enlarged Edition. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. | Translated 
(with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by the 
Rey. P. W. DICKSON. With an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The Poputar EDITION, in 4 vols., crown 8vo, £2 6s. 6d. ; 
or sold separately—Vols. I. and II., 2is.; Vol. III., 
10s, 6d.; Vol. IV., with Index, 15s. 

Also, a L1BprarY EDITION, in 4 vols., demy 8vo, 75s. 
These volumes are not sold separately. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Time down to 337 8.c. From the German 
of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, Rector of the University 
of Berlin, by A. W. WARD, M.A. In 5 vols., demy 
8vo, with Index, 90s.; or each vol. separately, 18s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Prof. MAX DUNCKER, by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each vol. 
can be obta ned separately, price 21s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by 
France, in 1793, to the Accession of George IV. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. With a Continuation of 
the History down to the Battle of Navarino, by 
Captain CHAMIER. 6 vols., crown &vo, with 
Portraits, 36s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, trom Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Twenty-ninth Edition. With Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


.-- o7 LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Plans, price 


ASPECIAL EDITION of JANE AUSTEN’S 
NOVELS (the Steventon Edition). In 6 vols.. large 
crown 8vo, 63s, Sold in sets only. 


A NEW EDITION of MISS FERRIER’S 
NOVELS. (The Edinburgh Edition.) In 6 vols., 
small crown 8vo. The set. 30s. (originally published 

at 21s.); or separately, as under :— 

MARRIAGE. 2 vols., 10s. 
THE INHERITANCE. 2 vols., 10s. 


DESTINY. 2 vols., 10s. 
THE WORKS of THOMAS LOVE PEA- 


COCK. The Collected Edition, including his Novels, 
Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Criticisms, &c, Edited by 
Sir HENRY COLE, K.C.B. With Preface by 
LORD HOUGHTON, and a Biographical Sketch 
by his GRAND-DAUGHTER. In 3 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 31s. 6a. 





Reprinted separately. 


Ricuarp Bentitey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Cassell& Company’sA nnouncements. 
Price 21s. 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH: 


A SYSTEMATIC TREATISE upon the SCIENCE 

and the PRESERVATION of HEALTH, by 

EMINENT PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 
Edited by MALCOLM MORRIS. 


Pp. 1,080, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘‘A yolume which deserves high praise 


throughout, and will find its uses in every 
household.””—TZimes, July 29, 1884. 





In preparation, price 12s. 6d. 


LONDON’S ROLL OF FAME: 


Being Complimentary Votes and Addresses from 
the City OF LONDON, on Presentation of the 
Honorary Freedom of that City, and_on other 
occasions, to Royal Personages, Statesmen, 
Patriots, Warriors, Arctic Explorers, Discoverers, 
Philanthropists, and Scientific Men; with their 
Replies and Acknowledgments. From the close 
of the Reign of GEORGE II., A.D. 1757, to 1884. 
With a Critical and Historical Introduction. 
Extracted from the Records of the CORPORATION, 
and published under the directions of its Library 
Committee. With Portraits and Illustrations. 





Just ready, price 5s. 
THE ELECTRICIAN’S 
POCKET-BOOK: 


Being a Translation of Hospitalier’s ‘‘ Formulaire 
Pratique de lElectricien.” with important Ad- 
ditions. By GORDON WIGAN, M.A.. Member of 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. 


Now ready, price, stiff paper, 1s.; or cloth, 18. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY for AMATEURS: 


a Non-Technical Manual for the Use of All. By 
T. C. HEPWORTH, Lecturer to the late Royal 
Polytechnic Institution. Illustrated. 

This Work is a practical guide for the use of the many 
amateur workers who have taken up the art of photo- 
graphy as a pleasant occupation. The book supplies 
Such information as will enable the amateur to produce 
a picture with marvellous accuracy almost instan- 
taneously. 


CASssELL & CoMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate-hill, London. 





‘The only art magazine which at all keeps 
pace with the moving current of art.” 
Academy, July 19, 1884. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For AUGUST, price 1s., contains: 


A FIELD HANDMAIDEN: Brabant. From 
Picture by GEorGE H. BouGurTon, A.R.A. 
cademy, 1884. 


CURRENT ART. With Four Engravings. 

DIDEROT’S “SALONS.” By GkEorGE SAINTSBURY. 

THE SHIP before STEAM. By Davin Hannay. 
Iuustrated. 


the 
yal 


THE INNS of CHANCERY. By Rev. W. J. Lorri. 
— Four Illustrations from Drawings by G. L. 
EYMOUR. 


OLD CHURCH PLATE. By Rev. H. WHITEHEAD. 
With Ten Illustrations. 


“ST. AGNES’S EVE.” :From the Picture by ADOLF 
ScHWEITZER. { 


DERBY CHINA: Past and Present. By E. BRADBURY. 


VITTORE CARPACCIO. By F. Masser Rosrnson. 
With Three Engravings from his Paintings. 


*“ ARTHUR in AVALON.” Painted by T. ARCHER, 
R.S.A. With Two Sonnets by J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 


A PAINTER on COMPOSITION. By Barcray Day. 


A GOSSIP about the PARIS OPERA. By the 
Epiror. With Six Portraits. 


THE CHRONICLE of ART: Art in July. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Limp), 
Lupeate Hirt, Lonpon. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW ZEALAND 
AND THE MAORIS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, numerous Illustrations, and Map, 
price ONE GUINEA. 


THE KING COUNTRY; 


R, 
EXPLORATIONS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


BY 
J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS., 
Being a Narrative of 600 miles of Travel through 
MAORILAND. 
“The whole interest of this most interesting of 
volumes lies in the dash and daring of the author, in 
the difficulties he surmounts, and in the new and in- 


finitely varied, but always fascinating, character of the 
scenery he traverses.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 





THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “* 
FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN,’ 


ROUND the WORLD. By Andrew Carnegie. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 
From the TIMES. 

“*We have only one ‘ Round the Wor!d’ book on our list this year, and 
that by Mr. Andrew Carnezie, the well-known and liberal Scoto-American 
millionaire, who has made touring as much of a fine art as Brillat-Savarin 
did eating. . . . His narrative is full of spirit and jollity. . . . The 
observations on China and Japan are especially interesting. . . . Any- 
one contemplating a similar journey to that of Mr. Carnegie might fiud 
many usefui hiuts in his inter. sting volume.” 


N AMERICAN 





SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE AUGUST 
NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Now ReEapy, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE BUILDING of the MUSCLE, By Julian Hawthorne.—ARTIST 
STROLLS in HOLLAND, V. By George H, Boughton, A.R.A —SOME 
WORK of the “* ASSOCIATED AKTISTS.” Illustrated.—THE GATEWAY 
of BOSTON, Illustrated —TRANSCRIPTS from NATURE, Illustrated by 
Alfred Parsons.—JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By Wm. Black.—SALY 
LAKE CIPY, Illustrated. —-THE MANUR HOUSE of KERSUEL: a 
Story. By Katherine S, Macquoid.—&c. 


160 royal 8vo pages, 64 Illustrations, 1s. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price és each (except where 
otherwise stated). 


By 8. D. Blackmore. | 





By W. Clark Russell. 
A Sea Queen 


(Illus- bs 
Wreck of the * Grosve- 


trated Edition, 31s.6d. | 








and 35s.) nor. 
Alice Lorraine. John Holdsworth (Chief 
Cradock Nowell. Mate). 
Clara Vaughan. A Sailo1’s Sweetheatt. 
Cripps the Carrier. The “ Lady Maud.” 
— or, My Father’s Little Loo. 

° Constantine Fenimore 

Mary Anerley. By 
Cnristowell /_ a Dart- A... 

moor Tale. For the Major (Ilus- 

William Black. trated, uniform with 

sae h the above, 5s ). 

i ~ By Helen Mathers, 
In Silk Attire. a, 
Lady Silverdale’sSweet- Cheery Ripe.” &” 

heart. ANerry pe, Cc. 
Sunrise. My Lady Greensleeves. 

By Thomas Hardy. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
‘A Pair of Bary es. Pep Wife — = » thet 
The Return of the ganuc People: their 

Loves and Lives. 

me . - Oid Town Folk. 
Far from the Madding | By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Crowd. A Golden Sorrow. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. Out of Court. 
A Laodicean. Lewis Wallace. 
Two on a Tower. en Hur: a Tale of the 

genni h Hatton. ae Christ. 

ree an e Mrs. q 
Girls they Left Behind “atin og 
\ ane, 

By George MacDonald. 

"Mary Marston. By D Enlee Basare. 
Peo Danghter. | BY Rev. E. Gilliat. M.A. 
Adela Cathcart. i A Story of the Dragon- 
Stephen Archer, and es. 

other Tales. Louisa M. Alcott. 
Orts. York: a Story of Ex- 
Weighed and Wanting. perience. 

By Victor Hugo. By the Author of “One 
Ninety-three. a “Constantia,” &c. 
History ot a Crime: the A French Heiress in her 

Story of the Coup own Chateau. With 
a’ Etat. Six Illustrations. 
London : 


Sampson Low, Marston, Seartz, & RrvincToN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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No. 639, New Series. 
Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 


to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 

letters regarding the supply of the paper, 

c., may be addressed to the PustisHER, and 
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LITERATURE. 
PROF. HALES AND OTHER WRITERS ON SHAKSPERE. 


Pror. Hates has done well to collect his 
Notes and Essays on Shakespeare (Bell). He 
has always something to tell which is worth 
hearing, and he imparts his thought or his 
knowledge in a bright, attractive manner. 
“From Stratford to London” describes the 
route which Shakspere often traversed in his 
journeyings to and fro between the scene of 
his labours and the home where his wife and 
children lived. In the article ‘Round about 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1605” Prof. Hales shows 
how intimately Shakspere’s native town and 
its neighbourhood were connected with the 
Gunpowder Plot, and notices the supposed 
allusions to that event in Shakspere’s plays, 
on which, however, the critic lays no great 
stress. The article ‘‘Chaucerand Shakespeare” 
is a careful comparative study of the two 
poets; and, before ending, Prof. Hales shows 
reason for the opinion that Shakspere was 
a diligent reader of his great predecessor. 
“Shakespeare’s Greek Names” comments 
upon the names ‘‘ Apemantus” (dayjparTos, 
“unhurt”’) in contrast (says Prof. Hales) 
with Timon, who has been maddened to 
misanthropy by the baseness and wrongs of 
the world; “‘ Sycorax”’ (cis, ‘‘ sow ;” xopaég, 
“raven”), a witch gross and malignant as 
the beast and bird who furnish evil spells 
for such hags as she; “‘ Desdemona” (3 dvc- 
Saiuwry, “the ill-starred one’); and “ Auto- 
lycus,” the famous thief of the Odyssey, 
whose name signifies ‘ All-wolf,” or ‘‘ Very 
wolf,” and who, in Shakspere’s play, is a 
merry wolf in sheep’s clothing. Some of 
these conjectures are certainly open to ques- 
tion. Many short articles and notes on Shak- 
sperian words follow; and the volume ends 
with Prof. Hales’s well-known article on 
“King Lear,” which appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review, and a paper on “The Porter 
in ‘ Macbeth,’”’ read before the New Shak- 
spere Society, in which Prof. Hales defends 
the passage as of Shakspere’s authorship, and 
not an interpolation. It will be seen that 
the little volume is full of interesting matter. 
We have delayed to notice the American 
magazine devoted to Shakspere study, 
Shakespeariana (Triibner), until a sheaf of 
monthly numbers—eight in all—has given us 
a fair sample of the quality of the grain. It 
contains much that is excellent, as must 
needs be in a magazine counting among its 
contributors such Shaksperian scholars as 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Joseph Crosby, Prof. W. T. Thom, Mr. 
Fleay, Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, and other 
well-known writers. Especially noteworthy 
18 a series of articles by Mr. J. Parker Norris 
on “Portraits of Shakespeare,” a subject 
which Mr. Norris has made a specialty of 





study. Although Shakspere may be said to 
be a subject rather than an author, a subject 
admitting of endless research, a magazine 
exclusively devoted to Shakspere can hardly 
find first-rate contributors and _ first-rate 
articles every month, world without end. 
Shakespeariana would gain much if its editors, 
by adding a sub-title, were to enlarge its 
scope to something like that of the old 
Retrospective Review, leaving Shakspere still 
the dominant presence, but admitting articles 
of interest on all our elder writers, especially 
Elizabethan writers. Something of the kind, 
indeed, is already aimed at, for we read with 
interest that arrangements have been made 
with Mr. Fleay for the production of a series 
of articles on all the dramatic contemporaries 
of Shakspere, of which the first instalment, 
entitled ‘‘ Ben Jonson : Annals of his Career,” 
appears in the June number of the magazine. 
We give Shakespeariana a hearty welcome, 
and wish it long life. 

Mr. Wyman, although himself no mis- 
believer, has thought it worth while to com- 
pile a Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakspere 
Controversy (Sampson Low). It comprises no 
fewer than 255 titles, and supplies materials 
for some interesting statistics with respect to 
the Bacon-Shakspere epidemic. The bacillus, 
or microbe, a minute maggot which attacks the 
brain, seems to have been originally imported 
into New York by a certain Col. Joseph C. 
Hart in the year 1848. It appears that no 
country is absolutely free from the invasion 
of the disease, and that it attacks both sexes, 
and persons of every age, from infancy to 
second childhood. But the nidus for the 
development of the germ has been supplied 
to an exceptional extent by American brains. 
Of Mr. Wyman’s entries 161 are American, 
as against sixty-nine English, four Scotch, 
and one Irish. No cure forthe Bacon malady 
has been found so appropriate as fumigation 
—smoking the victim in the same sense in 
which Goldsmith tells us that Squire Thorn- 
hill smoked Moses in the argument on tithes, 
in which it was proved that ‘‘the concate- 
nation of self-existences, proceeding in a 
reciprocal duplicate ratio, naturally produces 
a problematical dialogism.” Patients object 
to such a cathartic dose as Mr. Furnivall has 
prepared for them. ‘‘I doubt,” he says, 
‘‘ whether any such idiotic suggestion as this 
authorship of Shakspere’s work by Bacon has 
ever been made before or will ever be made 
again.... The tomfoolery of it is infinite.” 
Yet if this could but be swallowed, as Mr. Skill 
directs in Bunyan’s allegory, ‘‘ fasting, in half 
a quarter of a pint of the Tears of Repentance, 
with a proportionable quantity of salt,” it 
might work as kindly on the sufferer as Mr. 
Skill’s pill did on Matthew. We are glad to 
learn from Mr. Wyman that Mr. O’Connor— 
author of the pamphlet in defence of Whii- 
man, ‘“‘The Good Gray Poet ”’—has fiaally 
obeyed Hawthorne’s injunction to him “to 
place Miss Delia Bacon in her due position 
before the public and posterity,” and has 
prepared an article on the subject, which will 
soon be published. 

Another Shaksperian catalogue, but printed 
for private circulation only, is Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ‘‘ A Hand-List of the Drawings 
and Engravings illustrative of The Life of 
Shakespeare preserved at Hollingbury Copse, 
near Brighton, that quaint Wigwam on the 








Sussex Downs which has the honour of 
sheltering more rarities connected with the 
personal and literary history of the great 
Dramatist than are elsewhere to be found 
south of the Metropolis.” The drawings and 
engravings catalogued number over a thou- 
sand. ‘The gem of my collection,” writes 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 


‘*is the engraving of Shakespeare by Droeshout, 
1623, in its original proof state before it was 
altered by an inferior hand into the vitiated 
form in which it has been so long familiar to 
the public. This is the earliest engraved por- 
trait of the great dramatist, and. differs so 
materially from the later impressions that it 
gives a new and more pleasing idea of his 
features.” 


Is it too much to hope that the fortunate 
possessor will have the portrait autotyped for 
sale, or at least for distribution among his 
friends? If not, let him encircle his wigwam 
with a stockade, well loop-holed, against the 
onset of desperate Shaksperians, headed by an 
Irish Moonlighter. 

I must leave 4 New Study of Shakespeare : 
an Inquiry into the Connection of the Plays 
and Poems, with the Origins of the Classical 
Drama and with the Platonic Philosoph 
Through the Mysteries (Triibner), to suc 
readers as can judge it with an open mind. 
So much study, so much thought, so much 
ingenuity, so much zeal, and yet—thus it 
inevitably strikes me—so much misdirected 
labour! I am well content with the surface 
of Shakspere’s art, and choose that others 
should penetrate to its ‘‘ esoteric meaning.” 
‘* Now this,” says the writer of this robust 
volume, 


‘is exactly what we suggest Hermione to typify 
through Shakspere’s art, the universe of that 
art, from its passive, female, side of external, 
phenomenal or material nature, divorced from 
its spiritual unity (through time), viz., Leontes, 
Kadmos, Thought, the Sun.” 


I can only confess, in Bishop Butler’s words, 
that I ‘‘have no faculty for this kind of 
speculation.” Let those who are on more 
familiar terms than myself with the Logos, 
the Divine Idea, the Orphik Demiurge, the 
torchbearer Phanes, the Kosmogonic Eros 
Protogonos, and other elevated personages, 
take what gift they can from this Vew Study 
of Shakespeare. Tome it seems that by the 
writer’s methods, to use words of Bishop 
Butler again, ‘‘anything may be made of 
anything.” Mr. Tyler and Mr. Harrison, 
who have interested us so much of late by 
their arguments and discoveries tending to 
prove that Shakspere’s Sonnets are connected 
with historical persons—Lord Pembroke and 
Mrs. Fitton—will learn with regret that 
“the matchless folly of those who would 
identify Shakspere’s friend with a real person 
must be apparent to all who consider”— 
certain things hard to be understood, but 
which somehow demonstrate that the friend 
of the sonnet is ‘“‘ Shakespeare himself, from 
the subjective or Logos point of view of 
creative love.” ‘‘And did he not talk,” 
asked honest neighbour Flamborough, ‘‘ a long 
string about Greek, and cosmogony and the 
world?” ‘To this,” says the vicar, ‘I 
replied with a groan.” I cannot criticise this 
volume, and only venture to utter, instead of 
criticism, a modest and strictly private groan. 

Notes on Shakspere’s Versification, by 
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George H. Brown (Boston, U.S. : Ginn, Heath, 
& Co.), deserves to be pointed out to students 
of this subject as an excellent introduction 
to the study of Shakspere’s verse. It is an 
orderly summary of facts, concise, well- 
arranged, and offering in a few pages the 
results of much research. 

Die Englischen Comoedianten sur Zeit 
Shakespeares in Oesterreich, by Johannes 
Meissner (Wien : Carl Konegen), is a valuable 
and scholarly contribution to the history of 
the early relations between the English and 
the German stage. In the volume will be 
found the text of the comedy ‘‘ Dass Wohl 
Gesprochene Uhrtheil Eynes Weiblichen 
Studenten oder Der Jud von Vencdig,” which 
probably belongs in this form to the second 
half of the seventeenth century. It unites 
something of Shakspere’s ‘Merchant of 
Venice ”’ with something of Marlowe’s ‘‘ Jew 
of Malta.” The farcical element entrusted 
to Pickelhiiring becomes an important part of 
the play. 

Shakespeare : Untersuchungen und Studien, 
von Dr. Carl C. Hense (Halle-a-S.: Waisen- 
haus), reprints a number of excellent 
articles from the Shakespeare Jahrbuch and 
various Reviews. They include an elab- 
orate study of ‘“‘Lyly and Shakspere, and 
the Treatment of the Antique,” and care- 
fully written papers on ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’”’ ‘‘German Poets in their relation 
to Shakspere,’”’ ‘‘Shakspere’s Feeling for 
Nature,” ‘The Representation of Mental 
Disease in Shakspere’s Dramas.” Two 
previously unpublished papers deal with 
‘‘Shakspere and Philosophy (Pythagoras) ” 
and ‘Conscience and Fate in Shakspere’s 
Dramas.” 

The Shakespeare Jahrbuch (Weimar : 
Huschke) for 1884, among several articles of 
merit, contains none more valuable than a 
long study by Hermann Isaac, a careful 
student of the Sonnets, entitled ‘‘ Die Sonnett- 
Periode in Shakespeare’s Leben.”’ Nowhere else 
has the argument from parallelisms in thought 
and expression between the Sonnets and the 
plays and narrative poems been so carefully 
and so judiciously worked out. He distin- 
guishes between an earlier and a later sonnet 
period in Shakspere’s life, and makes a strong 
case in favour of an early date for many of 
the sonnets. I cannot accept his identification 
of Shakspere’s friend with the Earl of Essex, 
and of the rival poets with Spenser and 
Marlowe. The special value of the paper, 
however, does not lie here, but in the admir- 
able care with which the author has studied 
the Sonnets in connexion with the plays and 
‘Venus and Adonis” and “ Lucrece.”” The 
article is one which no student of the Sonnets 
ought to overlook. 

I have space only to mention Prof. Kohler’s 
Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurisprudenz 
(Wiirzburg: Universitits-Buchhandlung), a 
laborious treatise which has little in common 
with Lord Campbell’s Legal Acquirements of 
Shakspeare or Rushton’s Shakespeare a Lawyer, 
aiming rather at ‘eine pragmatisch-philoso- 
phische, evolutionistische, also universalhis- 
torische”’ treatment of the subject. In three 
hundred learned pages Prof. Kohler seeks to 
prove, not that Shakspere was an attorney’s 
clerk, but that he is the greatest of all poets 
when viewed from the standpoint of the 
philosophy of law, Epwarp Downey, 





Hanley and the House of Lechmere. By the 

late Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley. (Pickering.) 
Tue posthumous work of so distinguished a 
genealogist as the late Mr. Evelyn Shirley 
will be read with interest by antiquaries for 
the author’s sake, apart from all considera- 
tions of literary merit. Criticism is disarmed 
when we are told about a book that it never 


received the last finishing touch from the | P 


author’s hand; but anyone who has formed 
his notions of what a family History should 
be from that noble quarto volume which 
recounts the honours and glories of the 
Shirleys, and who expects to find Zhe House 
of Lechmere a book of equal merit and research, 
can scarcely fail to be disappointed. 

This little book of seventy-two pages mainly 
consists of extracts from a MS. collection of 
family memoranda, compiled by Sir Nicholas 
Lechmere, who was one of Cromwell’s law 
officers, and died a Baron of the Exchequer 
in the reign of William and Mary. The 
Lechmeres have been reckoned from time 
immemorial among the minor gentry of 
Worcestershire; and it appears from the 
Subsidy Rolls that there were persons of 
this name living at Hanley in the reign 
of Edward I. The proved pedigree begins 
from the reign of Henry VIII., but Mr. 
Shirley’s readers are left tv pick it out 
for themselves, as they best can, from the 
judge’s notes. It seems, however, that the 
family were Catholics and obscure until the 
judge’s father married the sister of the famous 
Sir Thomas Overbury, who was poisoned in 
the Tower. This match evidently improved 
his social position, for, although he was thirty- 
three years of age, it was not until four 
months after his marriage that he was admitted 
a student of the Middle Temple. The judge 
was born in September 1613, ‘‘the same year, 
and very near the same day, that his uncle 
was murdered,” and succeeded to the family 
estate at Hanley on his father’s death in 1650. 
He was then a member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, for he had taken a decided part against 
the King in the Civil War, and was returned 
for Bewdley in July 1648, in the place of the 
loyal Sir Henry Herbert. His politics exposed 
him to attack by the King’s troops when 
Worcestershire became the scene of war ; and, 
to his great alarm, Major-Gen. Massey, with 
150 Scottish horse, took up his quarters in 
his house at Hanley for several days before 
the battle of Worcester. ‘‘Hee treated my 
people civilly,” the Diary says, ‘‘ but threatned 
extirpation to mee and my posterity bycause 
I was ioyn’d to the army of y° pliam'.” It 
shows the confusion of relations in those 
troubled times that this same major-gencral 
was godfather to Lechmere’s eldest son five 
years previously. 

Lechmere was one of the members for 
Worcestershire in every Parliament during 
the Commonwealth, and was employed both 
by Oliver and Richard Cromwell as Attorney 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. He lost this 
place at the Restoration, but he lost nothing 
else, for on the dissolution of the Long Par- 
liament he crossed over to Holland in antici- 
pation of the King’s return, and obtained a 
full pardon under the Great Seal at Breda on 
April 4, 1660. The Diary records that ‘‘ the 
chief instrument in procuring it was the Lord 
Viscount Mordaunt, by the mediation of my 
most sincere friend Sir Thomas Beverley, Kt.” 





What consideration was paid on this occasion 
is not mentioned, but it is notorious that the 
courtiers drove a roaring trade in pardons, 
Lechmere had a lucrative practice at the Bar, 
and the professional earnings of his long life 
enabled him to add so considerably to his 
patrimony that by his will he charges 
his eldest son to remember that the greatest 
art of the estate left to him was gained 
by his father’s industry. His political ante- 
cedents, which excluded him from the bench 
of judges so long as the Stuarts were 
on the throne, recommended him to favour 
at Court after the Revolution; and in 
May 1689 he was sworn a Baron of 
the Exchequer, and was knighted by 
William IIIf. He was then seventy-six 
years old, and in those days judges made the 
circuit on horseback, but he kept his seat on 
the bench eleven: years, when his infirmities 
obliged him to retire. He survived his 
retirement eleven months, and was buried at 
Hanley on May 3, 1701, ‘‘at midnight and 
without a coffin,” according to his own direc- 
tion. 

His descendant in the fourth generation 
was created a baronet by the Prince Regent 
in 1818, and was grandfather of the present 
baronet and of Mr. Shirley’s wife. But the 
most distinguished of the judge’s descendants 
was his grandson, Nicholas Lechmere, who 
was in 1717 Solicitor-General and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and was created, 
in 1721, Baron Lechmere of Evesham. He is 
remembered in history for the conspicuous 
part which he took in the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell and in the impeachment of Lord 
Derwentwater, though the most remarkable 
fact about him recorded by Mr. Shirley is his 
recovery from the small-pox through the 
remedies administered by Dr. Morton, the 
historian of Northamptonshire. He prescribed 
a ‘‘compound powder of crabs’ claws and 
eyes,” to be taken alternately with ‘the 
ashes or powder of toads;” but at nineteen 
astrong constitution will defy both the disease 
and the doctor. Lord Lechmere’s politics 
were as unpalatable as his grandfather’s to 
Mr. Shirley, who would probably have 
written a fuller and better account of the 
family if he had felt more sympathy with 
the only two members of it who achieved 
distinction. 

The family mansion is never forgotten in 
Mr. Shirley’s books, and several pages are 
devoted to Severn End, which was built by 
the judge’s grandfather. The old house was 
unsuited to modern taste and requirements, 
and the first baronet had a pleasanter and 
more picturesque seat at The Rhyd, in the 
same parish. Severn End, therefore, was sold 
in 1830, and it is characteristic that the 
purchaser is described as ‘‘a Mr. Paget,” in 
covert reproach for his presumption. It was, 
however, repurchased in 1854 by the second 
baronet, and his successor has made it a labour 
of love to restore the home of his ancestors. 
This book was originally intended for the use 
of the visitors at Severn End, which, perhaps, 
partly explains why it does not satisfy critics. 

Epuonp Cuesrer WATERS. , 
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Religious Thought and Life in India. 
Monier Williams. (John Murray.) 


Tue only fair way to judge a book of this 
sort is to ask, not if it be all that we might 
wish, but if it be all that it professes to be. 
The present volume is the first part of a work 
“intended to meet the wants of those educated 
Englishmen who may be desirous of gaining 
an insight into the mental, moral, and religious 
condition of the inhabitants” of British India. 
When completed, it will present outlines of 
every important phase of religious thought 
and life—Hindu, Muslim, Christian, or any 
other creed that is of the nature of a system 
anently established on Indian soil. The 
subject of the volume now before us is—as was 
natural—the religion of the vast majority of 
the population. This is treated in three 
main historical aspects which the author calls 
“Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism.” 
The three words are defined. Prof. Wil- 
liams explains that by the first he means 
the Nature-worship of the Aryan race, who 
at some unfixed period (which he places 
about the fifteenth century before Christ) 
came over the passes of the Hindu- 
Kush and settled in the Punjab. The 
second he uses for the system, rather philo- 
sophie than religious, which expanded this 
elemental cult into a system of Pantheism. 
The third term he applies to the system finally 
engendered when the Hindus, moving to the 
East and South, amalgamated with the indi- 
genous idolaters, and popularised their own 
modes of thought by grafting them on the 
native habits and beliefs. There may be 
scholars, and what the author calls ‘‘ profound 
Orientalists,’’ to whom this treatment will fail 
to give satisfaction. There may be persons who 
demand more of historical science, or more of 
generalisation ; as there may be men of the 
“practical” sort who are apt to view Asia 
as a hot-bed of human degeneracy, and only 
require some viaticum sufficient to enable 
them to get through their daily drudgery as 
clergymen, officers in the services, managers of 
plantations, and the like. But those numer- 
ous and deserving persons who are loosely 
grouped under the classification of ‘the 
general reader” will not be likely to find 
fault with the scope of the book or with the 
manner of its execution. Prof. Williams has 
done for the religions of the Hindus what he 
undertook to do, and has brought to the 
task very sufficient qualifications. For he 
unites two things that are not often found 
together. He is a student of Oriental litera- 
ture ripened by a training of over forty 
years, while he has corrected the defects of a 
purely literary training by three well- 
employed journeys through almost all parts 
of the peninsula. As British India contains 
nearly one hundred and eighty-eight millions 
of Hindus, some idea may be formed of the 
magnitude and importance of this enterprise. 
The great defect of the book appears to be 
that—in spite of the verification that has 
been made on the spot—there is no sufficient 
attempt to trace the effect of thought and 
opinion upon life and conduct. What the 
early Hindus were has been shown by such 
wniters as Zimmer (Altindisches Leben), end 
still more recently by Prof. Max Miiller (Jn- 
dia: What can it teach us ?). What they had 
become after nine’ centuries of Muslim ad- 
ministration we may guess from such testi- 


By 





monies as that of Arthur Wellesley in his 
Supplementary Despatches (1797-1805), where 
they are thus sternly characterised by the 
future Iron Duke :—‘‘ They are the most 
deceitful, mischievous race of people that I 
have ever seen or heard of. I have not yet 
met with a Hindu who had one good quality.” 
What the general reader would like to know, 
from an author who combined a knowledge of 
the past with an experience of the present, 
would be this. Now that intolerance has 
ceased and anarchy has been annulled, now 
that Hindu education is encouraged and 
Hindu law administered by well-intentioned 
and impartial aliens, what is the tendency 
and result of Hinduism ? What is it doing for 
the civic life of its followers, and what is it 
likely to become in the immediate future ? 
Out of twenty chapters there are only three 
that can be, even nominally, taken as bearing 
on the answers to these questions, vital as 
they are. The subjects of these chapters— 
the concluding portion of the present volume 
—are ‘‘ Caste in relation to Trades and Indus- 
tries,’ ‘Modern Hindu Theism—Rammohun 
Roy,” ‘* Modern Hindu Theism—Rammohun 
Roy’s Successors.” And the treatment in 
these chapters partakes too much of the purely 
historical and literary character of the rest of 
the work to make them angsthing like satis- 
factory from the point of view that has been 
here indicated. Theism, so far, has not been 
a great success in any modern country. 

The words of Sir Henry Maine, in his 

address as Vice-Chancellor to the University 
of Caleutta in March 1865, are the best 
attempt that has yet been made to give a 
practical turn to the subject. And they 
deserve to be written in letters of gold over 
the door of every college in India. A few 
sentences may here be quoted. ‘‘ Here, in 
India,” said Sir Henry, 
“the conditions of truth are plain enough. In 
the fight which the educated Hindu, which the 
Christian missionary, wage against error such 
success as has been gained, such as will be gained, 
evidently depends on physical knowledge. Un- 
checked by external truth, the mind of man has 
a fatal facility for ensnaring, entrapping, and 
entangling itself. But happily, happily for the 
human race, some fragment of physical specula- 
tion has been built into every false system. Here 
is the weak point. Its inevitable destruction 
leaves a breach in the whole fabric, and through 
that breach the armies of truth march in.” 

The fulfilment of these aspirations will be 
a gain to the cause of religion in India. Wor- 
ship and reverence are eternal needs of man, 
which objective knowledge can neither satisfy 
nor destroy. The thoughts of the brain and 
the emotions of the blood may act on each 
other with rhythmic force, but the end of all 
polarity is equilibrium. The poetry of nature 
will ultimately, but surely, crystallise into 
practical religion. H. G. Keene. 








Folk-lore of Modern Greece: the Tales of the 
People. Edited by E. M. Geldart. (Son- 
nenschein. ) 


Tue popular tales of modern Greece had the 
good fortune of being introduced to the 
reading public of Western Europe under 
favourable auspices, and at a time when these 
collections of stories had not become so 
common as they are at the present day. It 
was just twenty years ago that Dr. J. G. 


von Hahn published his two volumes of 
Griechische und Albanesische Mirchen, which 
he had himself collected, or caused to be col- 
lected, during his residence in the country. 
For the task of translating and editing them 
he was admirably fitted, owing to his famili- 
arity with the inhabitants of European Turkey 
and their languages, and to the study and 
thought which he had devoted to the subject 
of mythology. His book was enriched with 
copious notes containing variants of these 
tales and comparisons with those of other 
countries, and an elaborate Preface discussing 
the nature and origin of popular stories 
generally. In 1877 this was followed by 
another valuable collection, the result of a 
prolonged residence in the Ionian Islands— 
Bernhard Schmidt’s Griechische Mérchen, 
Sagen und Volkslieder. In 1879, ten years 
after von Hahn’s death, a number of his 
stories, including some which had not pre- 
viously appeared, were published in the 
original Greek at Copenhagen by Jean Pio, 
with the title NeoedAnuixai Tlapapvba. To 
these must be added other collections which 
have been made by the Greeks themselves, 
and have been printed, either as separate 
volumes or as contributions to the literary 
periodicals of Athens. A selection from these, 
together with a few original ones, was trans- 
lated into French by M. Emile Legrand, and 
published in 1881 as a Recueil de Contes 
populaires grecs. And, finally, in the present 
volume Mr. Geldart has presented us with 
twenty-nine specimens in an English dress— 
a work for which, from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Modern-Greek language, he is 
excellently qualified. With three exceptions, 
these are all taken from Pio’s originals of von 
Hahn’s stories, and are translated direct from 
the Greek. 

Though fairy stories are always delightful 
in themselves, yet, as Mr. Geldart remarks in 
his Preface, ‘‘ the main interest for the student 
attaching to these tales centres around the 
problem of the migration of myths.” But 
we think he has acted wisely in abstaining 
from discussing this question himself, because 
the scientific aspect of stories may fairly be 
left to those who are learned in folk-lore, and 
the correspondences between the tales that 
are found here and those that occur in other 
collections will naturally suggest themselves 
in the course of reading to persons familiar 
with the subject. These, indeed, are very 
numerous. To take one instance: the story 
of “The Goat-girl,” which is No. 17 in 
this volume, turns upon the birth of an off- 
spring other than human in answer to the 
prayer of a childless woman. In this case it 
isa kid, which grows up to be a she-goat, 
but is in reality an enchanted girl of great 
beauty. The sex, it may be remarked, is 
unusual, for in the great majority of such 
tales the concealed person is a handsome 
youth. On one occasion, when the goat- 
girl is sitting in a retired spot in the country, 
and has taken off her hide to clean it, a prince 
who is hunting passes by, and is so captivated 
by her beauty that he determines to marry 
her. The dénouement occurs when a feast is 
given in the palace, and the goat having put 
off her hide and gone to the feast, the Prince 
seizes the eruviae and flings them into the 
oven. When the smell of the singeing skin 





| reaches her nostrils, she returns, and is with 
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difficulty restrained from burning herself 
also; but after the hide is consumed she 
permanently retains her human shape. In 
von Hahn’s original collection there are three 
other stories which are founded on the same 
motive; in one of these (No. 57) the child is 
a jackdaw, in the two others (Nos. 31 and 
100; the latter an Albanian story) it is a 
snake. The snake, which is the commonest 
disguise, appears also in the Neapolitan 
tale in Basile’s Pentamerone (No. 15), 
though there, by what is evidently a 
later adaptation, the snake is not born of the 
woman, but only adopted by her; in the 
Indian tale in the Pantschatantra, called 
‘‘The Brahmin’s Enchanted Son;” in the 
Sicilian tale, ‘‘ The Story of Prince Scursuni”’ 
in Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Miérchen (No. 
43); and in the corresponding Servian tale 
(Wuk, No. 10). But in the Wallachian story 
of ‘Trandafiru”’ (Schott, No. 23) the off- 
spring that is born is a gourd; in one of the 
German stories (Grimm, No. 144) it is an 
ass’s foal; in another (7bid., No. 108) a hedge- 
hog. In almost all of these the burning of 
the skin is introduced, and the person whom 
it concealed is conscious at the time of its 
being burnt. We may remark, in passing, 
that, on the difficult question of the origin of 
these stories, the opinion of students has gravi- 
tated of late years towards an intermediate 
view between that of Grimm and von Hahn 
on the one side, who claimed them as an 
inheritance from the common Indo-European 
family, and that of Benfey on the other, who 
affirmed that they almost all migrated from 
India since the Christian era; both these 
sources, and both the earlier and the later 
period, are now thought to have contributed 
towards the formation of the existing stock. 
Those persons, also, who are interested in 
mythology and curious customs will meet with 
many points which illustrate their subjects as 
they read Mr. Geldart’s stories, such as in 
No. 4, the young mother exposed, like Danaé, 
in a chest, on the water; in No. 18, the 
counterpart of the classical hamadryad; and 
in No. 16, the trial of strength, as a sort 
of wager, by ‘‘ chopping the block,” which 
existed, until twenty years ago, as an annual 
ceremony in University College, Oxford. 
Thus Mr. Geldart’s clegant little volume 
would be an agreeable present either for a 
child or for a mythologist ; and other persons, 
who are neither of these, will find it worth 
reading, remembering Schiller’s estimate of 
this kind of literature, which he puts into the 
mouth of Max Piccolomini, in ‘* Wallenstein,” 


Pues ** tiefere Bedeutung 
Liegt in dem Mirchen meiner Kinderjahre, 
Als in der Wahrheit, die das Leben lehrt.’’ 


H. F. Tozer. 








The Battle Fields of Germany, from the Out- 
break of the Thirty Years’ War to the 
Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and One 


Plan. By Colonel G. B. Malleson. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


Cot. Matteson, who is well known as one of 
our ablest exponents of Indian history, has 
found in the battle-fields of Germany another 
theme hardly less congenial to him than the 
question of how the French failed after 
renewed struggles in holding their ground 





against the English for supremacy in India, 
and one also over which he shows as complete 
a mastery as he did concerning the ambition 
and efforts of Dupleix, Lally, and Labour- 
donnais. Commencing with the battle of 
Breitenfeld or Leipzig, where in the year 
1631 Gustavus Adolphus overthrew Tilly 
and Pappenheim, Col. Malleson describes 
fifteen battles before he brings his volume to 
a conclusion less than a century later on the 
field of Blenheim. The author does not con- 
fine himself to the narrative of the manceuvres 
of each engagement, but gives a clear résumé 
of events and of the causes at issue, which 
practically amounts to a history of the three- 
quarters of a century that witnessed at its 
commencement the great military achieve- 
ments of Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein, 
and at its close those of Marlborough and 
Eugine. At the same time, the incidents of 
each battle are recorded with a degree of 
exactitude that would be hard to understand 
unless we knew of the. author’s intimate 
acquaintance with German literature and with 
the scenes of which he writes. It will be 
admitted that Col. Malleson has shown a 
grasp of his subject and a power of vivifying 
the confused passages of battle in which it 
would be impossible to name any living writer 
as his equal. 

Not the least striking feature in his 
description of these memorable battles for 
the welfare of Germany and Europe, about 
which so little, and that of the vaguest, is 
known by the English reader, is the uniform 
excellence with which they are all described. 
It is hard, indeed, and almost invidious, to 
make a selection; and yet, perhaps, the 
majority of readers will award a preference 
to the double battles of Tuttlingen and Frei- 
burg, at the latter of which places Turenne 
and Condé held joint command and displayed 
some of their most brilliant strategy. A suc- 
cession of changes had placed the command of 
the French army in the hands of a soldier of 
fortune named von Rantzau, who had gained 
a unique reputation from the number of his 
wounds, as well as by his inexhaustible 
energy. The German, or Bavarian, army 
was led by Mercy, a general whose name 
has not survived so long as his merit deserved. 
The latter conceived the bold idea of surprising 
the French in their position at Tuttlingen ; 
and not only did he conceive it, but he carried 
it out so successfully that Col. Malleson feels 
justified in writing ‘‘ the history of the 
world coztains no similar record of a surprise 
so complete, so well managed, and so com- 
pletely successful.” 

This signal overthrow compelled the Court 
of Versailles to make a great effort to retrieve 
the disaster. Turenne was placed in command 
of a new army, but a few months later Condé 
was instructed to take the field with a second 
force, and to assume the command-in-chief. 
After his successful surprise at Tuttlingen, 
Mercy had concentrated his troops at Freiburg, 
where he had devoted his attention to the 
further strengthening of a naturally strong 
position. What that position was Col. 
Malleson explains with an amplitude of 
detail leaving nothing to be desired. Mercy 
had 15,000 men, and the combined armies 
of Condé and Turenne were 20,000 strong; 
but the advantage of — was wholly 
in fayour of Mercy. Turenne was opposed 





to the idea of attacking so formidable a 
position, but Condé, with the characteristic 
impetuosity of youth, was bent on immediate 
and decisive action. A turning movement 
was entrusted to Turenne, who had himself 
suggested its feasibility; while the Duke 
d’Enghien reserved to his own force the 
privilege of making the attack in front. 
His intrepidity and personal example achieved 
as much success as was possible when 
Turenne had overcome the first obstacles 
to his flank attack. But these French 
marshals could not claim a monopoly of 
generalship; and, while Condé was arrested 
in his progress, partly by nightfall and 
partly by the greater difficulties before him, 
Mercy threw himself with his main force on 
Turenne. Col. Malleson describes with 
much spirit the hotly contested struggle that 
took place in the valley, rendered all the 
more terrible and uncertain by the darkness 
which soon covered the scene. The result 
was indecisive, and the battle was renewed in 
new positions two days later. This second 
combat was remarkable for the manner 
in which the French army disobeyed orders 
and almost invited defeat, and also for the 
skill with which Condé asserted his influence 
over them when on the point of becoming a 
confused rabble. As a consequence he had to 
alter his whole plan of battle ; but neither he 
nor Turenne could force the strong position 
of the Bavarian general. They were com- 
pelled to have recourse to Turenne’s original 
and more cautious plan of starving him out; 
but here Mercy baffled them once more, and, by 
saving his army from complete destruction, it 
must be allowed that the laurels of the cam- 
paign remained with him. 

We have quoted this battle to show that 
Col. Malleson has found a subject worthy 
of his pen, and that, in imbuing these almost 
forgotten battle-fields with fresh interest and 
reality for the English reader, he is re-opening 
one of the most important chapters of Euro- 
pean history, which no previous English 
writer has made so interesting and instructive 
as he has succeeded in doing in this volume. 

Demetrius Bovicer. 








Bible Folk-Lore. By the Author of “ Rabbi 
Jeshua.”’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Ar the end of this volume are given extracts 
from the reviews of Rabbi Jeshua, and also 
from those of Gen. Forlong’s Rivers of Life. 
It is not quite clear whether the heading, 
‘“‘By the same Author,” is intended to refer 
to both these works ; but, whoever the author 
of Bible Folk-Lore may be, he certainly 
gives evidence of very wide reading and of 
considerable literary ability. Unfortunately, 
it cannot be added that the work is character- 
ised by the more important merits of sound- 
ness of judgment and true scientific spirit. 
The author’s principal purpose appears to 
be to prove that the religion of the Bible is 
purely of natural and not of supernatural 
origin. The theological portion of the work, 
however, we shall here leave unnoticed. A 
few years ago, such a resolution on the part 
of an English critic would have been 
equivalent to a determination to abstail 
altogether from any comment on the book 
At the present day, however, the existence 
of mythological elements in the Old Testa- 
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ment history is admitted by eminent repre- 
sentatives of the most orthodox theological 
schools; and the investigation of the nature 
and extent of these elements is recognised as 
a scientific problem the interest of which by 
no means depends solely on its possible 
bearing on theology. Up to the present time 
it cannot be said that much progress has 
been made in this difficult department of 
research. The work of Goldziher, indeed, 
notwithstanding its many extravagances, may 
be admitted to have done something to 
advance our knowledge of the subject. The 
volume before us, in spite of the great 
industry and ingenuity which it displays, 
leaves the question precisely where it found it. 
A conspicuous instance of the arbitrary and 
unscientific character of the author’s method 
may be found in his first chapter, which 
deals with the genealogy of the antediluvian 
patriarchs. It is extremely probable that 
some of the names in this genealogy are, in 
the strictest sense, of mythological origin, 
although it may be reasonably suspected that 
some of them are merely ethnic personifica- 
tions. We do not, however, as yet possess 
sufficient materials for investigating the 
origin of these names. All that we can do 
is to clear the ground for such an enquiry 
by pointing out the relation which exists 
between the two versions of the genealogy 
which have been preserved in the Book of 
Genesis. If we arrange the two lists in 
parallel columns, without any other alteration 
than the transposition of the names of Enoch 
and Mahalaleel in the Elohistic genealogy, we 
shall find them to correspond as follows :— 


Adam (= man) 
Cain 


Enos (= man) 
Cainan 


Mehujael Mahalaleel 


Methusael Methuselah 
Lamech Lamech 


It is plain that we have here two in- 
dependent reproductions (possibly translations) 
of one original document. The name of Seth 
does not belong to either version, but was 
introduced as a connecting link between the 
two genealogies when they were combined into 
one story. It is obvious that any sound 
explanation of the origin of this list of names 
must be based on a reconstruction of the 
primitive document which is represented by 
the two divergent versions. The author of 
Bible Folk-Lore has attempted nothing of 
the kind. He starts from the preconceived 
notion that the first twelve names of each 
genealogy must be personifications of the 
twelve months. He prefixes Seth to the 
Elohistic pedigree, and identifies the names 
from Seth to Noah with the first nine months, 
and Shem, Ham, and Japheth with the last 
three. In the Jehovistic list he inserts Seth 
between Cain and Enoch, and makes the 
hames down to Lamech correspond to the 
first eight months, and those of the children 
of Lamech to the remaining four. According 
to this scheme, the name which answers to 
the first month in the one “calendar ” stands 
in the other ‘ calendar”? for the third month, 
and similar discrepancies occur in the case of 
most of the other months. One would think 
that this fact might have led the author to 
Suspect that there was something amiss with 
his theory. He seems, however, entirely un- 





conscious of any difficulty, and proceeds to 
support his case by speculations on the etym- 
ology of the names. It need scarcely be said 
that these etymologies are for the most part 
worthless. The whole theory is, in fact, quite 
as baseless as would be an attempt to find 
personifications of the months in the first 
twelve sovereigns from William the Conqueror. 

After this commencement, we should have 
been greatly surprised if the author had not 
succeeded in discovering several other mytho- 
logical calendars in the Bible history. He 
finds the parable of the year whenever his 
ingenuity enables him to discern the number 
twelve. That the sons of Jacob are made to 
be the twelve months is a matter of course. 
Another ‘‘ calendar” is formed by twelve of 
the heroes mentioned in the Book of Judges. 
The life of Moses, and that of Samson, are 
‘‘ complete solar epics,” and each of them is 
arbitrarily divided into twelve periods in 
accordance with this theory. Joseph is also 
a solar personification, although he at the 
same time represents the eleventh month and 
the planet Mercury. The author does not 
attempt any duodecimal division of Joseph’s 
history; but, in order to support his case, 
he revives the exploded rendering of Retonet 
passim as ‘a coat of many colours ””—this 
garment, of course, symbolising ‘‘the bright 
tints of the aurora.” The twins Esau and 
Jacob represent the day sun and the night 
sun, though, when we come to details, we 
find that a nocturnal character is ascribed to 
both of them. The author considers himself 
to have proved that Esau was originally 
described as a human-headed bull. The 
reader may, perhaps, like to see the evidence 
by which this brilliant discovery is estab- 
lished ; we will therefore quote the author’s 
own words :— 

‘The twin brothers who form the last pair in 
the great triad of twins we are considering are 
described in very remarkable terms by the 
Jehovistic writer. Esau was a Sed man, but 
Jacob was an ‘entire’ man. Now the term 
Sed is the name of the great man-bull in 
Assyria.” 

It does not seem clear whether ‘‘ Sed man” is 
meant as a rendering of ish gayid (‘* hunter ”’) 
or of ish sadeh (‘man of the ficld’’); but 
the absurdity of the explanation is about the 
same on either supposition. 

After having given these specimens of the 
author’s manner, we may fairly claim to be 
excused from following him through his dis- 
cussion of the supposed mythological elements 
in the later Hebrew history and in the New 
Testament. It is evident that few valuable 
results can be expected from a writer who so 
persistently reads his own fancies into the 
words of his authorities. The book will not 
do much harm to the cause of orthodox 
theology ; but it is to be feared that the 
science of comparative mythology may suffer 
some discredit from such an unintentional 
caricature of its principles and methods. 

Henry Braptey. 








SECRETS OF THE VENETIAN ARCHIVES. 
Secrets d’Etat de Venise. Par Vladimir 
Lamansky. (St. Pétersbourg.) 


Tue interest in the history of Venice is 
steadily on the increase. The subject may 





now be studied with accuracy, thanks to the 
admirable arrangement of the archives at the 
Frari, and to the generosity with which the 
Italian Government has thrown this store- 
house open to students. The place of Venice 
was unique among European States. Her 
geographical position, her relations with the 
East and the West as the mart where the 
goods of the one were sold to the other, the 
extraordinary longevity of her constitution, 
have all combined to render the State papers 
of Venice the most copious and varied of 
record offices. There is hardly a European 
nation which would not find its history illus- 
trated by the contents of the archives at the 
Frari. The work of many distinguished 
students during the last quarter of a century 
bears abundant testimony to this awakened 
interest. It is sufficient to mention the late 
Mr. Rawdon Brown—whose contributions to 
the Calendar of State Papers are a monument 
of patience, diligence, and love—M. Mas 
Latrie, M. Armand Baschet, Prof. Villari, 
Commendatore Cecchetti, Dr. Georg Thomas, 
and the learned editors of Sanuto’s Diaries, 
the Commemoriali, and the Relazioni, to show 
that the work of illustration is active, and 
that scholars have flung themselves with 
avidity upon the store-house of the Frari. 

The latest addition to this mass of scholarly 
labour is the book before us by M. Vladimir 
Lamansky, of St. Petersburg. The second title 
of the book, ‘‘ Documents, Extraits, Notices et 
Etudes servant a eclaircir les Rapports de la 
Seigneurie avec les Grecs, les Slaves et la Porte 
ottomane,” is only partially correct, for there 
is much in the work that has little to do 
with Greeks, Slavs, or Turks. In fact, the 
book is hardly a book in the sense of possess- 
ing a central and binding idea; it is rather a 
series of documents collected by a scholar, 
with notes and illustrative essays attached. 
The bulk of the work, the documents, is the 
result of thirteen months’ hard labour in 
Venice ; the notes and illustrations have been 
added later on at the author’s leisure; and 
hence the whole work bears marks of the 
fortuitous way in which it has grown up. 
But, turning from the structure of the book 
to the documents which the author has col- 
lected, it is impossible to miss the great im- 
portance of these papers, not merely as 
sources of Venetian history, but as bearing 
upon the history of Europe generally; and 
no scholar will fail to be grateful to M. 
Lamansky for his labours. We cannot help 
regretting, however, that M. Lamansky has 
not taken a little more pains to be accurate 
in his copy of these documents. We have 
compared some of Giustiniani’s despatches, 
as given on pp. 341, 342, 346, and 349, 
with the originals, impelled to do so by the 
difficulty of construing them. They are 
not reproduced exactly, while the mistakes 
appear to make nonsense; for example, 
“haveva razze de cavalli . . . che larga- 
mente ho inteso per chi (sic) manzava i 
fatti soi. Passano la sopra ditta somma;” 
there is no need for the ‘‘sic’’ if we follow 
the original and read “per chi manizava i 
fatti soi, passano la sopra ditta somma.”’ 
Again, on p. 346, to read ‘‘al palazzo, zoe le 
camare sue” in place of ‘‘ cl palazzo” is dis- 
turbing. But these arc small points, and do 
not affect the value and general bearing of 
the documents. 
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M. Lamansky’s book, in spite of its absence 
of unity, falls into various natural divisions ; 
and the best way to review it will be to note 
these divisions, and to pause upon some of 
the points they raise. In the Preface an 
attempt is made to give a general coherence 
to the work by pointing out that the history 
of the Greeks and Slavs during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance cannot fail to be 
of vital interest to modern Russia, with its 
claim to hegemony in Eastern Europe and its 
headship of the Panslavist movement. The 
introduction of the Slav question leads M. 
Lamansky to some interesting speculations— 
the doubt whether the Grecks will or can 
forget their past, and allow Russia to take 
the lead; the necessity under which the Slav 
population of Austria finds itself of appealing 
to Russia for help in all political crises; the 
imminence of a Russo-German war, which 
leads the author to hope that Germany will 
devote herself to the colonisation of America(!), 
and so leave the field of expansion open to 
Russia, who is to play the réle of unifier to 
Poles, Bohemians, Croats, Serbs, &e. But 
M. Lamansky has forgotten that unification 
is pleasant to the unifier only, not to the 
unified. Would the Montenegrans like 
Moscow as their capital? The Preface is, in 
fact, a political pamphlet, a manifesto setting 
forth, in vigorous and passionate language, 
the hopesof Panslavism. As the book appears 
at St. Petersburg, and under the auspices of 
M. de Tolstoi, these sentiments, if not in- 
spired, are probably approved. 

After the Preface comes the core of the 
book, 128 series of documents relating to 
political assassinations proposed to the Vene- 
tian Government or attempted by their orders 
between the years 1415 and 1768. This is 
a most surprising and terrible collection of 
papers; and some of the facts which M. 
Lamansky claims to have established are, we 
believe, either new to history or by no means 
generally known. We are inclined to think 
that M. Lamansky is sometimes too prompt 
to accept as satisfactory very shadowy evi- 
dence of success in these political murders. 
That is a point, however, which will repay 
examination by each student for himself. 
At pp. 817-23 the author has analysed 
the assassinations proposed by the Venetian 
Government during these three centuries and 
a-half, giving the names of the persons against 
whose lives the decrees of the Ten were 
issued, and the dates of those decrees. Among 
the menaced we find Sigismund Emperor aad 
King of Hungary, Filippo Maria Visconti, 
Nicolo Piccinino, the Marquis of Mantua, 
Francesco Sforza, Bartolomeo Colleoni, Ma- 
homet II., Charles VIII. of France, Bajazct 
Il., Cesare Borgia, Lewis XII. of France, 
the Emperor Maximilian, Julius II., and 
many others, seventy-seven in all. We do 
not know whether it has ever been suggested 
that the Venctian Government killed their 
general, Bartolomeo Colleoni; and M. La- 
mansky does not produce in his book any 
convincing evidence of such a treacherous 
deed; he relies upon the statement of 
the French ambassador in Hungary, Louis 
Hélien, a violent and unscrupulous enemy 
of the Republic. On the face of it the 
murder is not probable. A few years earlier 
the Venetians had openly tried, condemned, 


their faith had been shaken. Colleoni him- 
self had no suspicion of the government he 
was serving, for he made Saint Mark heir to 
his great wealth, and the Venetians raised 
to his memory the splendid statue outside the 
church of San Giovannie Paolo. M. Lamansky 
suggests that Charles VIIT. of France perished 
by Venetian poison. There is evidence here 
that the Republic entertained proposals for 
his murder; and the early age of twenty- 
eight at which the thin-blooded, fair-haired 
king is said to have died of apoplexy is 
certainly suspicious. But we do not see that 
the author has proved his suggestion. On 
the much-debated point of the death of Alex- 
ander VI., and the illness of his son, Cesare 
Borgia, M. Lamansky’s documents throw 
much new light; but they will hardly shake 
the general belief in Giustiniani’s view that 
the Pope and his son caught a fever while 
supping in a vineyard with Adrian Castellesi, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Interesting and important as these in- 
dividual points are, they are not so inter- 
esting as the general question which includes 
them—the ethics of political assassination. 
We must, of course, put aside those cases 
where the assassination was merely the 
execution of a sentence already passed 
upon a fugitive criminal. But how are 
we to understand the attitude of the 
statesmen who could calmly vote the 
treacherous murder of the Pope, the Emperor, 
and the King of France? It is hard to 
believe that they ever expected their plans 
to succeed ; and experience must have taught 
them to place little reliance on such methods 
of conquering an enemy, for few points are 
brought out with more striking force by M. 
Lamansky’s documents than the repeated 
futility of these votes to assassinate. But it 
should be observed, in the first place, that 
these attempts to murder were clearly not 
considered as crimes by the men who coun- 
tenanced them. Poison was a weapon as 
legitimate as a sword; and, in the second 
place, the adoption of this weapon was the 
result and the note of weakness and impotence. 
The government found itself face to face with 
difficulties which defied its powers; it em- 
braced any scheme which promised even 
the prospect of relief; it was willing to take 
the one chance in a thousand rather than no 
chance at all. As tothe origin of this corrupt 
political ethic, it has usually been laid at the 
door of Machiavelli and of Loyola, the one 
with his abstraction and exaggeration of State 
craft, the other with his doctrine that a noble 
end justifies foul means. Is this parentage 
correct? Did not Machiavelli and Loyola 
formulate ideas which were already born? 
Is not the Church alone, and chiefly Thomas 
Aquinas, responsible? M. Lamansky raises 
this deeply interesting problem:; for a treat- 
ment of the question, we cannot do better 
than follow our author, who refers to Mr. 
Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak 
of the illustrative articles which M. Lamansky 
has attached to the second portion of his 
documents, all of them deeply learned and 
interesting. The most valuable are those 
which treat of the relations of Venice with 
Hungary under Mathias Corvinus; the 
attempts on the lives of the Popes; and, 


throw light on the romantic wanderings 
and death of Djem, son of Mahomet 
II. These papers enforce a point, somewhat 
ignored by von Hammer, that the posses- 
sion of the person of Djem was a matter of 
keen political interest to the Knights of Rhodes, 
the Kings of France and Hungary, the 
Republic of Venice ; and the Pope Alexander 
VI., into whose hands the Prince ultimately 
passed, actually writes to Bajazet II. asking 
40,000 sequins a-year for the maintenance of 
his brother Djem, or 300,000 sequins down 
to kill him. 

The third section of the book contains a 
collection of reports and State papers relating 
to Venetian rule in Candia, the Levant, and 
Dalmatia, with an essay on the heterogeneous 
nature of the Venetian empire. This is 
followed by an admirable paper on the decline 
of the Venetian fleet; and the volume closes 
with a treatise on the social and administra- 
tive conditions of Venice during the sixteenth 
century. This essay is, in fact, the author’s 
summing up, based upon the evidence of the 
preceding documents. We do not agrce 
with M. Lamansky in the terrible indict- 
ment which he prefers against Venice, 
for his view appears too narrow; the wit- 
nesses he has summoned give evidence in one 
direction only, the direction of bad; and some 
of them are more than suspect—Alfonso della 
Queva, for example, the Spanish ambassador 
at Venice in the year 1618. But, though we 
hesitate to accept M. Lamansky’s conclusions 
generally, no student of Venetian history can 
fail to be grateful to him for this valuable 
addition to our knowledge; nor should the 
historian’s library be without this most remark- 
able collection of documents, which is, in 
fact, a miniature archive in itself. 

H. F. Brown. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Miracles: an Argument and a Challenge. By 
8S. Cox. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Apolo- 
gists forthe Bible miracles may take either of 
two courses. They may defend *‘ miracles” as 
such, or they may defend particular narratives. 
In the first case, they have to reckon with 
natural science, which declares miracles to be 
aguinst experience, and with philosophy, which 
declares them to be impossible. They are met 
on the threshold by such a statement, for ex- 
ample, as the following, taken from a modern 
philosopher :— 

‘*In conceiving of a nature or ‘ objective world’ at 
all, we necessarily conceive it as uniform. If we 
assert a suspension of its laws, a break in its con- 
tinuity, to have taken place ever in a single case— 
if we maintain so much as the possibility of an 
intrusion or ‘ projection’ of extra-natural agency 
within the natural, we are saying what is intrinsic- 
ally unmeaning; for we are affirming the exist- 
ence of knowl and nature, and at the same 
time denying the principle in virtue of which alone 
knowledge is possible and there is for our con- 
sciousness such a thing as nature.’’ 

Dr. Cox, who argues for miracles as such, gets 
over this initial Sificulty by treating them as 
purely natural. God, working miracles, uses 
natural law in the same way, though with more 
power, than men do 2 and then, Dr. Cox 
says “modify” and “control” instead of 
“use,” but this does not affect the point of his 
argument, which is from man to God). A 
miracle being thus by definition purely natural, 
it becomes necessary to apply this canon to the 
Scripture narrative, and so make a selection 
among the wonders there recorded. Works of 
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changing water into wine, raising the dead, 
stopping the sun, and so on? Are not these 
distinct violations of natural law? Dr. Cox 
does not seem to see that his definition of a 
miracle, although perfectly defensible, does not 
include all the phenomena to be defended, and 
he refuses to make a selection, although this is 
just what modern Biblical criticism allows him 
todo. The Old Testament miracles, he says, 
come at certain epochs, and serve to introduce 
in each case a new and higher form of revela- 
tion ; and of the miracles of our Lord he re- 
marks: ‘‘ the whole thing hangs together, and 
we are bound to deal with it as a whole.” The 
articles ‘‘ Israel” and ‘‘ Gospels” in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica may help Dr. Cox to modify 
his views. The book is disappointing ; there is 
too much rhetoric and too little logic; the one 
good thing in it is the defence of the spiritual 
in man against Materialism. So long as Dr. 
Cox is defending the ‘‘ forgiveness of sins” and 
“prayer,” he is on unassailable ground, and 
he may call the forgiveness of sins a moral and 
spiritual ‘‘ miracle ” if he pleases, just as he calls 
house-furnishing (p. 104) a natural miracle ; but 
the ‘‘ supernat ” miracle receives no jot of 
support from either of these. 


A New Imitation of Christ. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) This little work does not bear 
avery close resemblance to the well-known book 
ascribed by some critics to Thomas A’Kempis, 
and by others to Gersen, but it is conceived in 
a similar spirit, and designed to answer a some- 
what ae end. The Hebrew scriptures, 
and such portions of the New Testament as are 
uninfluenced by the Greek intelligence, stand in 
need of exposition of the brief, pithy, aphor- 
istic kind provided by the anonymous author. 
The Hebrew mind threw off its thoughts in 
what may be called concentrated gems; its 
writings were quintessential. The modern 
English mind is cumulative in its process of 
thought; we see its fabric being built up stage 
by stage. This difference of mental habit 
renders an exposition of Hebrew literature 
welcome if well done, and there are many 
points of excellence in this volume. 


Aids to Reflection and The Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit. By 8. T. Coleridge. (Bell.) 
This reprint is uniform with the Biographia 
Literaria and the Lectures on Shakspere issued 
by the same publishers. The “ Aids.” follows 
mainly H. N. Coleridge’s edition, the fourth, 
and has Dr. Marsh’s Preliminary Essay which 
was first printed at Burlington, U.S., in 1829, 
and was revised in 1840. The posthumous 
“Confessions” is from H. N. Coleridge’s text, 
which was printed from the author’s MS. 
From Coleridge’s ‘‘Remains” (also H. N. 
Coleridge’s text) we have the addition of the 
“Essay on Faith ” and ‘‘ Notes on the Book of 
Common Prayer,” as well as a ‘Nightly 
Prayer,”’ written in 1831. We doubt if this 
book will be quite so popular as the volumes of 
the same series that have preceded it. From a 
theological point of view the two principal 
works contained in it might prove interesting 
and instructive to those who cared to search 
for evidences of their early influence on F. D. 

urice. Few books in literature furnish 
food for so much thought as the Aids to 
Reflection. No reader who has the power to 
generate an idea can rise from its perusal 
without the sense of having taken an invigor- 
ating draught. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Milton’s Prose Writings. Selected by Ernest 

yers. ‘‘Parchment Library.” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) Milton in the empyrean, “‘ with 
his garland and singing robes about him,” is a 
sight to Englishmen of such admiration and 
Tapture that they have been content to forget 





that he ever moved among them ‘‘here below 
in the cool element of prose.” And yet, if he 
had never sung a stave, such writing as the 
Areopagitica would give him a very high place 
in our literature. But it must be confessed 
that the interest of this tract and of the Letter 
on Education is exceptional. Into his political 
and religious controversies few people now 
would care to enter. And so Mr. Myers 
deserves our best thanks for giving us this 
dainty little volume, in which, while these two 
treatises are printed entire, the rest are judi- 
ciously selected. Of notes Mr. Myers has been 
parsimonious; on the whole of the Areopagitica 
there are only four. Now this, for readers who 
are not students, is quite insufficient. Without 
supplying the place of ordinary dictionaries the 
editor might have explained such references as 
the ‘‘ Vicar of Hell” and “our London trading 
St. Thomas ;” and there may well be not a few 

rsons, even in this cultivated age, who will 

puzzled to know what a “‘ marginal keri” is. 
Mr. Myers prefixes a somewhat laboured Intro- 
duction, which yet contains many interesting 
positions, notably a criticism of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet to Milton, and a contrast between 
Milton and Shakspere. 


The Lost Tasmanian Race. By James Bon- 
wick, (Sampson Low.) One of the saddest 
stories in the history of English colonisation is 
that relating to the extinction of the Tasma- 
nians. Many years ago, Mr. Bonwick—our 
highest authority on the Tasmanian aborigines 
—told this story in all its dreadful details in 
two well-known works, The Last of the Tasma- 
nians and The Daily Life of the Tasmanians. 
A new edition of the former has been lately 
called for; but, instead of responding to the 
call, Mr. Bonwick has preferred to write a 
distinct work—smaller and more popular than 
the last, yet containing all the principal facts to 
be found in the earlier volume. This little 
book ought to find an extensive circle of 
readers. Its subject.is deeply interesting, and 
Mr. Bonwick, as a writer, has lost none of his 
old vigour. He shows, from official sources of 
information and from his own enquiries in the 
colony, how abominably the early settlers in 
Van Dieman’s Land behaved towards those 
whom they found in possession of the soil. The 
anthropologist sighs over the loss of a singu- 
larly interesting race; while the philanthropist, 
as he lays down the book, is tempted to ask, 
with Mr. Bonwick, ‘‘ Have we not often been, 


in our civilising processes, more savage than 
the savages ?”’ 


BEsipEs the bound volume of The Biblio- 
grapher (Elliot seen containing the monthly 
numbers from December 1883 to May 1884, we 
have also received two elegant little books con- 
taining two of the most valuable and scholarly 
series of papers that have recently appeared 
in that magazine. The full title of the one is 
““Notes on the Life of John Payne Collier ; 
with a Complete List of his Works, and an 
Account of such Shakspere Documents as are 
believed to be Spurious,” by Henry B. Wueatley. 
This is practically a verbatim reprint, and is 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. The other, 
which has about it a special charm, for it is 

rivately printed for the author at Oxford in a 
imited edition of one hundred copies, is ‘A 
Bibliography of Dr. Henry Sacheverell,” by 
F. Madan. Without changing his original 
numeration, Mr. Madan has included the titles 
supplied by Mr. Edward Solly and others, 
and has also appended an Alphabetical and a 
Nominal index. 

THE fly-fisher who is going to Scotland this 
summer cannot put a more pleasant little 
book into his pocket than Angling Days on 
Scotch Lochs (Edinburgh: Menzies), by ‘‘ Yellow 
Body.”’ Some nine or ten of the best lochs for 
trout in Scotland, including, of course, the far- 





famed Loch Leven, were fished by the author, 
a well-known fly-fisher; and here are the results. 
Not only are they pleasant reminiscences for 
anyone who has angled in the great lochs, but 
they form a trustworthy chronicle of the merits, 
from a fisherman’s point of view, of these sheets 
of water, and enable the ‘personally con- 
ducted ” fly-fisher to choose what may suit him 
best for his holiday in the North. Such recitals 
are apt to become monotonous, as the writers 
generally tell but of their successes; ‘‘ Yellow 
Body,” however, does not blink his losses. He 
has a keen eye for scenery too. Loch Ericht, 
which is here described, is, to our mind, one of 
the most disappointing lochs in Scotland. There 
is a good chapter on the Howietoun Fishery at 
the end of the book. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Henry T, WHARTON, M.A., of Wadham 
College, Oxford, purposes to publish early in 
the autumn a little volume on Sappho. It will 
consist of two parts: first, a memoir giving a 
popular account of all the facts known about 
Sappho; second, the original text of every 
fragment of her writings that has come down to 
us, together with a literal prose translation, and 
all the best renderings into English verse that 
have been made of them. Mr. J. A. Symonds 
has contributed more than a dozen renderings, in 
the original metre, of all the longer and better 
known pieces. The book will be printed by 
Mr. David Stott on hand-made peper, in fools- 
cap octavo size, and will be issued to subscribers 
at the price of 6s. Mr. Wharton’s address is 
39 St. George’s Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
following additions to Mr. Henry Craik’s ex- 
cellent ‘‘ English Citizen” series, published by 
Messrs. Macmillan:—The Penal System, by Sir 
Edmund F. Du Cane; The National Defences, 
by Lieut.-Col. F. Maurice; and Justice and 
Police, by Mr. F. W. Maitland. 


WE understand that Mr. Alfred Austin is 
engaged upon a second volume of Soliloquies in 
Song, which is likely to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. in the course of the autumn. 


Ir is said that Mr. Gosse has been fortunate 
enough to discover an unpublished poem by 
Gray of some length, which he will print in his 
forthcoming edition of Gray’s works. 


THE centenary of Dr. Johnson, as well as the 
quincentenary of Wyciif, falls within December 
of the present year, Johnson having died on 
December 13, 1784, and Wyclif on December 31, 
1384. The occasion is to be commemorated by 
a new volume in Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s ‘‘ Cen- 
tenary Series,” written by Dr. Macaulay, editor 
of the Leisure Hour. It will be called Doctor 
Johnson: his Life, Works, and Table-Talk. 


Tue Life of the Countess of Albany which 
Vernon Lee is writing for the ‘‘ Eminent 
Women” series will contain several letters of 
hers to Alfieri hitherto unpublished. 


WE understand that Miss Irving has just sent 
to press a revised and considerably abridged 
translation of Miss Wallis’s remarkuble novel, 
In Troubled Times (Sonnenschein). 


A CHEAP edition of Miss Braddon’s novel 
Flower and Weed will shortly be published 
by Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell, who will also 
issue in a few days a cheap edition of Vivienne, 
by “Rita,” uniform with Dame Durden and 
My Lady Coquette. 


A SECOND edition of Miss Mulley’s Songs and 
Games for Our Little Ones, with music by Miss 
Tabram, will be issued next week by Messrs. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. We understand 
that this unpretentious little work, first pub- 
lished last year, has had a very extensive sale in 
elementary schools. 
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Tue editor of Old Leeds: its Byegones and 
Celebrities (who, though he chooses to remain 
anonymous, is well known in Yorkshire as a 
hard-working and conscientious student of 
local history), has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a new work, in two volumes, on p 
Thoresby, the topographer and diarist (1658- 
1725). It will be issued by subscription, in a 
limited edition, through Messrs, Walker & 
Laycock, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of the Orcadian, Kirkwall, 
has in the press a new Guide to the Orkney 
Islands, in which special attention will be paid 
to antiquarian remains and traditional lore. 
Sir Henry Dryden has specially revised his 
notes for this work. 


THE proprietors of a Scotch weekly news- 
paper—the People’s Journal, Dundee—announce 
a prize of £200 for the best serial story, the 
copyright to remain with the author. 


THE annual mecting of the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom will be held at 
Trinity College, Dublin, on September 30 and 
the three following days, Dr. T. K. Ingram, 
president, in the chair. 


A BIBLE which contains two signatures that 
profess to be written by Shakspere has turned 
up at Manchester. It was bought about thirty 
years ago by the late Mr. William Sharp, a 
somewhat eccentric collector, who was firmly 
convinced of the authenticity of the signatures, 
but rarely showed the book. Its present custo- 
dian exhibited it the other day to a number of 
gentlemen at the Manchester Free Library, 
including Prof, A. W. Ward, Mr. Alexander 
Ireland, Mr. C. W. Sutton, Mr. J. H. Nodal, 
and Mr. W. E. A. Axon. One signature is on 
the inside of the end cover, and reads ‘‘ William 
Shakspere off S x o x A his Bible 1613.” The 
other is on the reversed title of the New Testa- 
ment, and reads ‘ William Shakspere 1614.” 
The volume contains the Old Testament, Apo- 
crypha, New Testament, and Psalms of the 
‘* breeches”’ edition of 1611, but some of the 
earlier leaves are gone. There are many names 
of other possessors from about 1633 downwards, 
and one entry appears to indicate that the 
volume has been rebound and a Prayer-Book 
taken from it. In this case the signature now 
on the end leaf may have been transferred to 
the new binding. As to the authenticity of the 
signatures it would be impossible to speak with 
confidence without the application of more 
searching tests. They do not resemble any of 
the five undoubted signatures, but they are 
both marvellously like that on the title-page of 
Florio’s Montaigne now in the British Museum. 
The present custodian of the ‘‘ Shakspere 
Bible” purposes, we understand, to accept the 
advice tendered to him of submitting it to a 
critical examination at the British Museum. 


THE library of the late John Payne Collier 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on Thursday 
next, August 7, and the two following days. 
As might be expected, the Catalogue includes 
many rare privately printed books, and some 
curious MS, collections. 


THE Académie frangaise has decided, after 
much debate, that it cannot be represented at 
the unveiling of the statue of George Sand, on 
the ground that there is no precedent for recog- 
nising officially one who was not a member of 
the Institut. 


THE Municipal Council of Vienna has passed 
a resolution to disinter the remains of both 
Beethoven and Schubert, which now lic in the 
Wahring cemetery, and to transfer them to the 
Central cemetery, where grand monuments are 
to be erected over them by the Vienna musical 
societies. 


Mr. WALTER H. TREGELLAS writes to us 
complaining that his publisher has issued a cir- 





cular raising the price to original subscribers of 
his forthcoming book, Cornish Worthies, without 
his consent. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


On the occasion of the meeting of the American 
Social Science Association at Saratoga, in the 
second week of September, it is proposed 
to found an American Historical Association. 
The leaders of the movement include the two 
Adams—Prof. C. K. Adams, of Michigan, and 
Prof. H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins—and 
also Prof. M. C. Tyler, of Cornell. 


‘‘MoLecuLAR Dynamics” is the subject 
which Sir William Thomson has chosen to 
lecture upon at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. ‘The first lecture will be delivered 
on October 1, and the course will consist of 
eighteen lectures. 


TuHE Report of the American Dante Society 
for 1883 contains a bibliography of the Dante 
literature published in the United States. A 
Catalogue is also promised shortly from: Mr. 
Justin Winsor of all the editions of Dante and 
the books relating to Dante to be found in the 
several public libraries of Boston. The notes 
made by Longfellow in the course of his trans- 
lation are to be published by Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton, and help is to be given by the society to 
Prof. Fay towards a Concordance he is compiling 
of the Divina Commedia. 


In accordance with the new plan of study 
adopted for the next academical year at Har- 
vard, it will be possible to obtain the degree 
of B.A. without studying either Greek or Latin 
throughout the course of four years. 


Messrs. HARPER announce a new edition of 
Mr, W. J. Rolfe’s Shakspere, in twenty volumes, 
instead of forty, to be called the ‘‘ Friendly 
Edition.” 


Pror. F. J. Curip, of Harvard, has just 
produced the second part of his admirable 
edition of Zhe English and Scotch Popular 
Ballads. It contains twenty-five ballads, in all 
their differing versions—‘‘ Tam Lin” has nine 
such—with twenty-four pages of ‘‘ Additions 
and Corrections,” mainly to part i. It is 
impossible to praise too highly the loving care 
and scrupulous accuracy with which Prof. 
Child has edited these treasures of antiquity of 
our land. His work is up to the highest level 
of the best European scholarship, and the 
amount of information and illustration he has 
got together is astonishing, and is very happily 
put. The twenty-five ballads of this part il. 
are:—‘‘The Boy and the Mantle,” ‘King 
Arthur and King Cornwall,” ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Sir Gawain,” ‘‘ King Henry,” ‘‘ Kempy Hay,” 
‘* Kemp Oroyne,” ‘‘ Alison Gross,” ‘‘ The Laily 
Worm and the Mackrel of the Sea,” ‘‘ Thomas 
Rymer,” ‘“‘The Wee-wee Man,” ‘‘Tam Lin,” 
‘‘ The Queen of Elfan’s Nourice,”’ ‘‘ Hind Etin,”’ 
“ Clerk Colvill,” ‘‘ The Broomfield Hill,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Two Magicians,” ‘‘ King John and the Bishop,” 
‘*Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship,” ‘‘ Proud 
Lady Margaret,” ‘‘ Young Andrew,” ‘“ The 
Twa Brothers,” ‘‘The Bonny Hind,” ‘‘Lizie 
Wan,” ‘‘The King’s Dochter, Lady Jean,” 
and ‘‘ Young Beichan.”’ 


THE Boston Literary World of July 12 con- 
tains a useful ‘collection towards a biblio- 
graphy ” of Schiller. 


Mr. JoEL CHANDLER Harris, ‘“ Uncle 
Remus,”’ contributes to the New York Critic of 
July 19 an article on the question whether the 
banjo is the typical instrument of the planta- 
tion negro of the South. He thinks not. 


Miss Tommy, the ‘‘mediacval romance” by 
the author of John HWalifar, Gentleman, which 





Mesers. Macmillan announce for publication in 
the middle of August, has been appearing as 
a serial in Harper’s Bazar. We have noticed, 
indeed, that novels by popular English writers 
are, for manifest reasons, often published in 
America a week or two earlier than in England. 
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British Empire: a Political Study, by A Con- 
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New Godiva: a Dialogue (Isbister); The Fatal 
Gift: a Transformation Piece, by I. G., Illus- 
trated by K. J. G. (Wyman); Emendations and 
Renderings in the Poetical Works of John Milton 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); How Shake- 
speare’s Skull was Found, by A Warwickshire 
Man (Elliot Stock); [e-housing of the Industrial 
Classes ; or, Village Communities versus Town 
Rookeries, by the Rev. Henry Solly; Edward 
Denison: a Voice from the Past for the Present 
Need, by E. B. Bayley (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.); The Gheel Lunatic Colony, by Dr. G. A. 
Tucker (Birmingham : Cornish) ; A Law of 
Development: an Essay, by Caroline Haddon 
(John Haddon) ; Principles of the Interpretation 
of Latin Inscriptions, by the Rev. A. T. W. 
Shadwell (Parker); The Prophet of San Fran- 
cisco, by the Duke of Argyll, and Proportional 
Representation, by Sir John Lubbock and H. O. 
Arnold Foster, Reprinted from the Nineteenth 
Century (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); Fron 
all Sedition, Privy Conspiracy, and [ebellion, 
Good Lord, deliver us, by the Hon. Harold Finch 
Hatton (W. H. Allen); Egypt: the Tory Party 
and the Coming Dissolution, by C. (W. H. 
Allen); &e., &e. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
(From Le Monde poétique.) 
EUTHANASIE, 


0 reMME qui te sens dépérir de langueur, 

-Choisis pour endormir tes révoltes de coeur 

Pans un beau réve d’art et de mélancolie 

Une vieille cité de la vieille Italie, 

-Qui dresse la hauteur de ses murs crénelés 

Parmi des horizons vides et désolés. 

-Choisis-la grandiose, et que les masses fitres 

Des palais désertés mirent leurs sombres pierres 
Dans un fleuve indolent, glauque et comme lassé!... 
Choisis-la glorieuse ed yoy de passé, 

Mais n’ayant rien gardé de ses gloires antiques 
-Qu’un plus vaste silence autour de ses portiques ! 
C’est 14 qu’heure par heure, et sous l’azur cruel 
-Qu’épanche 4 flots brilants l’inexorable ciel, 

Tu connaitras le charme attirant de la tombe, 

Et, dans la grande paix du soir doré qui tombe, 
La douce Mort viendra, d’un geste gracieux 
’offrir son lys, ainsi que les tableaux pieux 
Nous montrent Il’ Ange, avec une tige fleurie, 

Qui s’agenouille en terre et dit: Salut, Marie. 


Pavt BouRGET, 








OBITUARY. 
ANNA MARY HOWITT-WATTS. 


Tue death of this highly gifted lady, the elder 
daughter of William and Mary Howitt, the 
wife of Alaric Watts’s son and biographer, in 
her sixty-first year, of diphtheria, while on a 
visit to her venerable mother at her summer 
residence in Tyrol, on July 23, will come as an 
unexpected shock to a very numerous circle of 
friends. Of those qualities which endeared 
Mrs. Watts to all who knew her, of that ready 
and loving sympathy which was the key-note 
of her character, this is not the place to speak. 
Cradled amid that circle which gathered round 
her father and mother when their literary fame 
was still young, it is no wonder that she 
developed, even in early life, literary and 
artistic tastes of no mean order. The publica- 
tion which first brought Miss Howitt’s name 
before the public was The Art-Student in Munich 
(1853)— gleanings from letters written home 
during a sojourn in Munich for the purpose of 
artistic study in Kaulbach’s studio. By this 
book the English public was first made ac- 
quainted with the Ober Ammergau Miracle 
Play, from Miss Howitt’s description of its 
performance in 1850. Mrs. Watts’s last work 
was the recently published sketch of her father’s 
life, joined to that of Dr. Kerner. But a list 
of her published writings would convey but 
a faint idea of the influence exerted by Mrs. 
Watts through the force of a nature simple, 
true, and sympathetic to a degree rarely met 
with. The gap left by her death will be one 
hard to fill; to her personal friends the recol- 
lection of her friendship will be an abiding 


joy. A. W. B. 


Tits week we must content ourselves with 
recording the death of the Rev. Mark Pattison, 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, which took 
place at Harrogate on Wednesday, July 30. 
He was a contributor to the ACADEMY from the 
beginning, and (if we may be allowed to say 
80) no other represented so completely the 
ideal of learned criticism which the ACADEMY 
was founded to maintain. 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue literary matter of Ze Livre for July, 
though, as usual, abundant and useful, is, 
perhaps, less attractive, certainly less timely, 
than its chief illustration. The leading paper, 
an «riicle on modern studies of Moliére, by M. 
Victor Fournel, is both lively and learned, as, 
y & happy conjunction, its author’s work 
usually is. But we own to a heretical feeling 
that ““Molitrism” (that is, not the reading of 
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that great writer, but the wearisome pottering 
and peddling about microscopic and unim- 
portant details of his life) has been overdone 
of late. The illustration in question is an 
engraving from Vanloo’s celebrated portrait of 
Diderot, the hundredth anniversary of whose 
death is the chief event in the literary calendar 
of 1884. The plate is well executed ; and the 
portrait, it need hardly be said, is eminently 
characteristic, both as an individual counterfeit 
presentment, and as an example of its some- 
what artificial but effective style. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
A PROTEST. 
Lancresse, Guernsey : July 29, 1884. 
I am enforced to make it known to geogra- 
phers that Iam not answerable for the map, 
purporting to be copied from my MS., of a 
part of Northern Arabia and Nejd, which 
appears, without my knowledge or correction 
(notwithstanding that my MS. was deposited 
in September last year), in this month’s number 





of the Royal . ay Society’s Proceed- 
ings, I have found in it nearly seventy 
engraver’s or editor’s errors (some of them 
very considerable), omissions, and additions, 
besides alterations of words and spelling always 
erroneous and deplorable. Though the great 
lineaments of the land could not be in the 
main obscured, I cannot allow this map to 
pass for authentic. The only Arabian ma 

from my hand are those published former 

in Dr. Kiepert’s Globus, and that whic 

will be published with my large work of 
Travels, Also, the title of the present map is 
illegitimate. Still less can I acknowledge to 
be mine the deformity of the diction, the omis- 
sions, and the errors of the ‘‘ Abstract,” which 
was likewise published without my consent or 
possible correction. C. M. Dovenry. 








THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGH, 


Queen’s College, Oxford: July 26, 1884. 

I must apologise to the readers of the 
AcapDEmy for writing again about the Brough 
inscription; but this time it is to recant and 
acknowledge my sins. Prof. Ridgeway has had 
the kindness to send me his squeezes, and they 
show that we have all blundered in our read- 
ings and conjectures. Prof. Stephens now has 
the laugh entirely on his side, Mr. Bradley 
has come best out of the mélée, as one of his 
readings turns-out to be a brilliant success. 

I read the squeezes as follows, doubtful letters 
being enclosed in brackets :— 

. exkaidexeTn TIS 
. Bwv tupBw cnepbert 
- uo poipns 2 Epun 
- Koupaynvoy eros 
- Ppacatw 708 odeiTHs 
« Xaipe ov mat MapO[A jou 
- KnvTep Ovntov Bio 
- eptns Q wkutar er 
+ TNS yap meporwy em 
10. Kiuzepiwy yn 2 Kou ev 
Ll. oe: afi joy] yap o ras Epuns 
a8. afaji* ***+ 
Then follows the mark of a period. 
first line rns is written for rs, The reading of 
the last sentence is hopeless. Kimpeplov and 
éxrns were Mr. Nicholson’s discovery. 
The translation of the above will be :— 


‘Let one who has seen the Kommagenian Hermes 
in his sixteenth year hurled to the cairn by destiny 
utter this word as he travels by: ‘ Farewell, thou 
child of Parth(l)os, even if thou treadest mortal 
life most swiftly for thou didst fly upon the land 
of Kimmerian men ;’ and thou [traveller] wilt not 
speak falsely, for the lad Hermes .. .’’ 


“The land of the Kimmcerians” is, of course, 
Caledonia. A. H. Sayce. 


OeWAASC Re NE 


In the 





London: July 1884. 

Having now seen the cast in the possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries, I am bound te 
confess that my conjectural restoration of the 
two last hexameters must be abandoned. It 
may, perhaps, be of some service if I state the 
conclusions suggested to me by the appearance 
of the letters on the cast, although my observa- 
tions cannot, of course, be entitled to the same 
weight as those of Prof. Ridgeway, who has 
inspected the stone itself. My impression is 
that my reading of the first three verses is 
fully confirmed, except that the last word in 
the first verse is certainly wolpys. The letters at 
the end of 1. 1 seem clearly to be 1%, united by 
a cross-bar. I am not aware that such a con- 
traction of mpos hus any direct precedent, but it 
is not repugnant to analogy. Prof. Ridgeway’s 
reading 2E cannot be reconciled with the form 
of the letters on the cast. In 1. 2 the first letter 
is distinctly 1, not E. I feel no doubt about 
gpasdrw 745°; the second letter is forked at the 
top; the foot of the fourth letter has the limb 
which is peculiar to = and to E; and the fifth 
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letter is unequivocally A. My reading Tidpyov 
is equally possible with Prof. Sayce’s wap’ 580i; 
the marks following the P seem to be due to a 
flaw in the stone, and bear no resemblance 
either to M or to OA, The succeeding words I 
read dkutdrp, pire (2) Mdpy? évépwr em) xoidv, which 
seems to yield a likely sense. After axutdry 
there is a mark which looks like = (Prof. Ridge- 
way reads it =), but this mark seems to be 
only a crack in the stone. The last word of 
this verse seems to begin with EN, and certainly 
ends either with H or El. If I thought it per- 
missible to ascribe unlimited barbarism to the 
inscription, I would suggest that the word was 
éveipte, and that this form was intended as a 
future passive. Prof. Ridgeway’s reading of 
the next word, xodpws, appears impossible. The 
fourth letter is not the usual @ of this inscrip- 
tion, but resembles the uncial ¥, and the two 
last letters are either EY or OY. Prof. Sayce 
was clearly right in making the initial letters 
of 1, 11 3E. T weak therefore, suggest that 
the last hexameter began with «oi Yetoe:. This 
reading seems to imply a consonant as the 
initial of the next word, and the marks on the 
cast point to either A or 4. I am unable to 
suggest any reading of the mutilated letters 
which follow. The words yap 6 ais are clear, but 
the reading of ‘Epuqs appears rather uncertain. 

Prof. Ridgeway’s reading #:AAaywybs in 1. 5 
seems open to strong objection. There is no 
evidence of the existence of such a personal 
name, and it is moreover of rather unlikely 
formation. Besides, there seems to be at any 
rate a presumption against its having been mis- 
spelt in such a way as to destroy the metre. 

I concur with Prof. Ridgeway’s favourable 
estimate of the accuracy of Prof. Stephens’s 


engraving. It fails, however, in the first part 
of L 11. In justice to Prof. Stephens it ought 
to be known that his first impression was that 
the inscription was Greek, and that he sub- 


initted it to the Greek Professor at Copenhagen, 
who, after a fortnight’s study, declared it ‘‘ not 
to be in any classical language or alphabet ” ! 
After receiving this verdict, Prof. Stephens 
thought the inscription could only be Runic, 
and proceeded to attempt its decipherment — 
with what results the readers of the ACADEMY 
already know. HENRY BRADLEY. 





Bodleian Library, Oxford: July 28, 1894. 

If Prof. Ridgeway looks out all the unmetrical 
epigrams in Kaibel, he will see that an hex- 
ameter beginning with an extra half-foot (I 
am not speaking of heptameters and octameters) 
is of the very rarest occurrence, and is only 
found at all where metrical barbarism is ram- 
pant. The difficulty of X for K would be small; 
and, if the hypermetric word were a proper 
name which would not fit regular metre, the 
analogy of other epitaphs might be quoted. 
But Prof. Ridgeway, holding up my words to 
seeming refutation, omits my remark that 
éxxaidexer} would go into several places (three) 
in a correct hexameter—a fact which pretty 
well disposes of his assertion that ‘‘the boy 
died at an age inconvenient for metre.”” Doubt- 
less it was too dogmatic to say that the first 
two letters are an abbreviation; but I do 
maintain that we ought to be quite sure that 
we cannot reasonably read the line into metre 
before we determine to read it out of metre. 
The coincidence with the boy’s initials ought 
to be fairly considered ; so ought such a fact as 
the two letters ©2 at the beginning of Kaibel’s 
59st epigram letters which cannot belong to 
the verse, which are not the initials of the 
dead, and which Kaibel does not profess to 
explain; perhaps they are the initials of the 
person who put up the epitaph, and perhaps 
that is the case here also. The letters OK (@cois 
kataxSovins) are Socommon at the beginning of 
epitaphs that I would read them here if the 
stone should allow the ®, 





Prof. Ridgeway’s information has enabled 
me to / » a —— ; and I have also ex- 
amined, with the great advantage of Prof. 
Sayce’s experience, the two squeezes lent to 
him by Prof. Ridgeway. In 1. 1 I still think 
TIc more probable than a ligatured THC ; and, 
if I now read an w and not an 7 before it, that 
is because Mr. Bradley’s emendation of ¢pacdrw 
768’ lower down now seems as correct as it was 
conspicuously brilliant. In ver. 4 I have con- 
jectured from the squeezes Kizuepiwv yf (which 
I had tried to read in the Stephens facsimile), 
and from the photograph (when I had not the 
squeezes before me) yap mepdrwyv and wxkvrar’ éxrns. 
In the first, and I believe the third, of these 
conjectures Prof. Sayce is with me; and the 
second he had arrived at independently from 
the squeezes. In ver. 3 he holds the fourth 
letter of wapadov to be a @, the next being a 
possible A; but I prefer the theory of an acci- 
dental indentation to that of such a name as 
Tidp@Aov, He also holds that the fourth letter 
of ver. 5 is a ¥; from the squeezes it would 
seem to be so, but the photograph indicates a 
$ (kovp..). I read, therefore :— 


E[puiis ?] KLoppaynvds ?) 
Kal dexerh tis dav THuBwle] oxepévr’ bwd polpys 
‘Eput Koupaynrvdy txos ppacdtw 168° ddelrns « 
“ Xaipé ov, wai, map’ 5500, xyjvmep Ovntdy Bloly] Eprns 
wKitar’> trrns(? ?) yap mepdmwr em Kiupepiov yp 
eee es yap b mais ‘Epuns 


In ver. 1, SexerH = dexerh, and oxepOévr’ I con- 
strue ‘‘ covered,” from oxémw. In ver. 3, I take 
nap’ 5803 as ‘‘ by the roadside,” and @vnrbv Biov 
épxns as ‘‘completest the course of mortal life,” 
or (but I can find no such use) “ departest 
mortal life.’ In ver. 4, érrns would, of course, 
be ‘‘thou didst flit,” or ‘‘ thou didst light ;” 
and by pepérwv Kiuueplww would be meant the 
Cymry. But in leaving the subject, probably 
not to return to it, I am quite prepared to see 
many of my conjectures negatived by subsequent 
criticism. EpWARD B. NICHOLSON. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge : 
July 27, 1884. 

May I make a few remarks on Prof. Sayce’s 
criticism in the last ACADEMY ? 

My brackets do not represent conjectural 
restorations, and ‘‘ points” characters I cannot 
read, as he supposes. I thought I had stated 
clearly the meaning of my notation. Having 
been misled myself by Prof. Sayce’s dogmatic 
transcript, I did not wish to lead other scholars 
into a similar trap. The forms of the letters 
are such that he must be a bold man who ven- 
tures in certain cases to decide whether a letter 
is t, €, ¥, Pp, o, 7, Or vu. Where I felt that my 
transcription was almost certain, I placed the 
letters in brackets; and where I felt my reading 
was much more open to doubt, I indicated the 
letters by points, at the same time giving in my 
completed reading what seemed to me to be the 
letters. My only purely conjectural restoration 
is the middle of dv(dke:ra):. Prof. Sayce says, 


‘But Kouudynve véwos cannot be ‘offspring of 
Kommagéné,’ as véwos is used only of the descend- 
ants of a person. We must therefore give up, it 
would seem, the ‘Kommagenian Greeks’ and fall 
back upon Prof. Rhys’s explanation. In this case 
all reason disappears for inventing a Greek name 
of ques ionable form in 1. 5, where to myself and 
others #:A:iwros was clear on the cast.”’ 


And yet Dr. Isaac Taylor, in the ACADEMY, July 
3, without hesitation, in his careful transcript 
from the same cast, gives a for Prof. Sayce’s B. 
However, I am glad to announce the decease of 
Filibiétos. I sent my squeeze to Prof. Sayce, 
and I have just learned from him that he gives 
up 8. Nowit only remains for me to give poor 
Komogann his quietus. His existence hangs on 
the slender thread of my use of véros, which 
Prof. Sayce declares impossible. I shall now 
slit the thread, and my shears are Callimachus, 





Frag. 160, @adraccaiwy puvdérepos vewd8uv. If 


we can say, vérobes Oadrdooao, why not ver, 
my, et ? Pa ins sng O Komogann, rest in 
peace! Next I protest against having Mr, 
Nicholson’s phrase ‘‘ Kommagenian Gasties ad 
fathered on me. I said Hermes was “a Syrian in 
origin.” No one need be astonished to find a 
person of such origin in any part of the Roman 
Empire when he remembers Juvenal’s “Jam 
pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes,” and 
that one of the other Greek inscriptions found 
in England is the dedication of an altar to 
Astarte. 

Prof. a facsimile is a far safer guide 
than Prof. Sayce’s transcript, for the substan- 
tial reason that in the former the scholar sees 
for himself how uncertain are many of the 
letters, while in those very same cases Prof, Sayce 
gives dogmatically as certain his own read- 
ing of the letters. My statement has been now 
substantiated by the renunciation of the two 
cases in which he read 8 for a. I felt it was 
important to make this statement, as it shows 
how reliable are Prof. Stephens’s facsimiles, 
since in this case, with every temptation to force 
the letters into the shape of Runes, he has 
been so thoroughly honest. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








A CHARM, 
Oxford : July 28, 1884. 
Possibly the following charm has already 
appeared in print. I found it written, in a 
contemporary hand, between the end-papers of 
a copy of Gaigny’s Scholia on the Epistles of St. 
Paul (Paris, 1539), which formerly belonged to 
the library of the Barefoot Carmelites at Milan. 
C. E. Donte. 
>] Vt mulier pariat >J 
Dominus noster Jesus Christus stabat in monte 
oliueti cum discipulis suis, et audivit vocem mulieris 
parturientis, et dixit Johanni, vade et dic ad aurem 
dextram sic, Elisabet peperit Joannem, anna peperit 
mariam, Maria me saluatorem mundi, sic pariat [sta 
domina sine dolore. o Infans siue sis masculus, 
siue sis femina, siue viuus, siue mortuus veni foras 
quia Christus vocat te ad lucem, Caspar te rogat, 
Melchior te vocat, Baldesar te extrait, memento 
filiorvm Edon qui dixerunt exinanite exinanite. 
Dicatur ter a dextra 
mulieris plane cum vno paternoster 
et vna aue vero pro qualibet 
vice cum vna candella benedi 
cta pre manu deuote, et statim 
pariet deo gratias amen. 








SCIENCE. 
THE PHONETIC LAWS OF THE BASQUF LANGUAGE. 


Ensayo acerca de las Leyes fonéticas de la 
Lengua Euskara. By Don Arturo Campion. 
(San Sebastian. ) 


Tue substance of this interesting essay in 
Basque phonology has appeared in the Basque 
Review called uskal-erria; and it is now 
published separately, with an appropriate 
dedication to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, from 
whose various writings on Basque philology 
the data have been collected, and whose 
devotion, in pen and pocket, to that difficult 
subject is known to all the readers of the 
AcaDEMY. 

Seiior Campion’s work is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Basque phonology, 
though I cannot say that it contains any 
very startling discoveries. He classifies his 
observations under the following heads, which 
prove, on the whole, rather convenient :— 
Change of vowels, elision of vowels, change 
of consonants, elision of consonants, connect- 
ing letters (insertion of vowels), epenthetic 
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letters (insertion of vowels and consonants), 
euphonic letters (insertion of consonants), 
contraction (elision of vowels and consonants), 
and cases of complexity or convergence of 
phonological phenomena. 

I may state that the printing is not 
good, and that the essay is much less handy 
than it might have been, owing to the 
lists of words having been thickly printed 
together instead of being broken up into 
small columns easy to take in at a glance ; 
but this is a minor matter altogether, and I 
mention it as a point not to be wholly 
neglected by the author in future. 

Seiior Campion begins with a quotation 
from Humboldt as to the change of r to 7 
instanced by him in the case of tria ‘‘ the 
town,” without the article, iri ‘‘ town,” also 
hirt and urt. Whether Humboldt was right 
as to all the Iberian place-names in which he 
recognised the Basque word for a town or city 
we cannot be certain; but the instance is one 
of capital importance, on account of Pliny’s 
liberi, which admits of being explained as 
pure Basque, meaning “‘new town.” This 
word alone goes a long way to settle the 
Ibero-Basque question. In passing, I may 
venture to observe that the recent writers 
who are wont to pooh-pooh the historical 
identity of the Basques with the ancient 
Iberians are, it seems to me, a little 
unreasonable, for their attitude virtually 
means this: A modern people, whose lan- 
guage is utterly unlike those of the great 
nations around it, lives in the most inac- 
cessible parts of the same country which was 
formerly inhabited by a people whose lan- 
guage was, so far as one can judge, equally 
unlike those of the neighbouring nations; but 
you are not to regard the modern allophylians 
as lineally representing the ancient ones. 
This I cannot accept without very explicit 
evidence, and the presumption that the 
Basques are linguistically the descendants of 
the Iberi is so strong that one requires some- 
thing more than negative evidence to dispose 
of it. In other words, it would not be enough 
to say that Humboldt and those who have 
followed in his footsteps have failed to give a 
satisfactory Basque explanation of a single 
one of the Iberian names recorded by ancient 
authors. But I need not dwell on that 
proposition, as I believe it would be alto- 
gether untrue as long as we have before us 
this striking case of Jiibert, together with 
several other names beginning with 77. These 
remarks will explain the severe words which 
the author uses with regard to those who 
deny the change of r into 7. There are 
instances, no doubt, among those he adduces 
of this change, though in a considerable num- 
ber of them I am quite at a loss to decide 
whether the change has been from r to / or from 
1 to r; but I am surprised to find that he 
recognises no cases of the latter kind, though 
they would rather strengthen the case against 
his antagonists on the Ibero-Basque question. 
I suspect that his silence on the change of 
Ito ris to be attributed to the influence of 
Aryan glottology. The quickening effect 
brought about by the latter on the study of 
language generally cannot easily be over- 
tated, but few who do not closely watch 
What is going on in the Aryan field of research 
are aware how greatly the Brugmans, the 
De Saussures, and the Penkas of the present 





day have shifted our points of view. It 
was once thought that nearly all changes 
of sound were summed up in a gradual 
kind of phonetic decay consisting in substi- 
tuting easier sounds for harder ones; but, 
apart from the sometimes difficult question 
which is the easier and which the harder 
sound, it is now probable that, in the Aryan 
languages at least, most of the phonetic 
changes which used to be explained in that 
way are to be regarded as phenomena pro- 
duced during the attempts made by nations to 
adopt languages which were originally not 
their own. Let it suffice to say that it is not 
prudent to carry Aryan notions of phonology 
into other fields of linguistic study, and that, 
contrary, perhaps, to what an Aryan glotto- 
logist would on the whole expect, the Basque 
language has now and then—I would almost 
venture to say frequently—changed / into r. 
I think I espy one or two instances of this 
among the words which the author gives 
as examples of the converse change. Take, for 
example, the Guipuzcoan Basque soro ‘ here- 
dad, tierra de labranza,” which in another 
dialect is solo: according to an interesting 
note by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, at p. 28 of 
his Observations sur le Basque de Fontarabie, 
@TIrun, §c., it also meant pré, and M. de 
Charencey was probably right when he sug- 
gested that the word is the Latin solum 
borrowed. It is, however, a question of 
comparatively little importance whether it 
be so or not; but, unless the author admit 
the change of 7 inte r, what would he 
make of such loan-words as deabru ‘devil,’ 
borondate ‘‘ voluntas,” boli “ivory,” dithari 
“thimble” (digitale), ainguru ‘ angel” 
(Sefior Campion derives it himself from 
angelus at p. 41), and last, but not least, 
zeru, Which Prince L.-L. Bonaparte has him- 
self treated as of Latin or Romance origin 
in a paragraph to which the attention of 
Basque scholars cannot be too emphatically 
directed ? It occurs in his remarks on Vinson’s 
Ribary in the Actes de la Société philologique 
for 1877, vii., p. 75, and gives a detailed 
example of the way in which Basque loan- 
words should be referred to Latin or the 
Romance languages respectively. A great 
deal of the history of Basque phonology can 
only be made out by studying its loan-words, 
and one of the things which is most urgently 
needed is a list of the words borrowed directly 
from Latin. It is not enough that a word is 
known to come from a Latin source; we want, 
if possible, to have precise knowledge as to 
which words came from Latin, and which from 
each of the Romance languages, from which 
the Basques have borrowed. When this is 
done, a good deal of what now looks confused 
will then possibly be found to have proceeded 
according to more or less fixed laws. Even as 
it is, a kind of order seems to peep out under- 
neath the instances of the supposed change of g 
into b; and I should be inclined to think such 
a change must be highly sporadic, especially as 
I cannot regard words like giratu ‘‘ volver,” 
and its reflex, diratu, in another dialect, as 
proving anything further than that in one 
dialect a v or w may become g (probably 
through an intermediate gv or gw, asin Welsh 
words, or in the French guépe, guerre, gaine, 
&c.), while in another it becomes, or remains, 
one of the consonantal sounds represented 
mostly (in the modern orthography) by 4. In 





the instance in question the Guipuzcoan gir- 
and Biscayan dir- seem to represent the vir- 
of the Provencal and Spanish virar; while 
inguratu ‘‘rodear” is most readily derived 
from the Provencal en-viro; the case of 
ugentu and ubientu, from the Spanish ungiiento, 
is not quite so simple; lastly, in hagun and 
habuin ‘“‘espuma de la boca,” we appear to 
have a loan-word from Gaulish—at least that 
is what is suggested to us by the existence 
in Welsh of the ,word ewyn “foam” and 
malu ewyn “‘to foam at the mouth.” This 
is not the only Celtic word, I may say, in 
passing, which I think I have espied in the 
Basque vocabulary; but this is too difficult 
a question to enter upon at present. 

At p. 50 the author gives instances of the 
change of 4 to m, which seems to have hap- 
pened mostly where the 4 would be the 
representative of a v, almost exactly as in 
Welsh. Among other instances he gives 
mthimen, ‘‘del lat. vimen, mimbre.” This 
suggests more than one question, but I only 
wish to point out that the for Latin z should 
have made him hesitate to speak at p. 19 of 
a hiatus in the case of words like zaar or 
sahar “old;” is sar a curtailed form of 
zahar or zaar, or is zahar a drawling pronuncia- 
tion of sar‘ I cannot say, but the question 
is worth asking, as others may be able to 
answer it. At the same page the author 
treats of the e prefixed to r in such words as 
errege ‘‘a king,” from Latin rex, rege, as to 
which I would point out that, in the Old 
Basque of Licarrague’s New Testament, 
‘Herod the King,” for example, is always 
regue Herodes. It is very probable that a 
careful study of that invaluable text would 
greatly help one in making out the history 
of Basque phonology, at any rate the modern 
portion of it; and it is greatly to be wished 
that Prince L.-L. Bonaparte may soon see his 
way to publish the grammar and dictionary of 
Licarrague’s language, to the compilation of 
which he made a welcome allusion in his 
paper on Hovelacque in De Ujfalvy’s Revue de 
Philologie et d Ethnographie for 1876. 

I have no room left me to do anything 
like justice to the good points in Sefior 
Campion’s work, but I sincerely hope this 
is not the last time for him to write on Basque 
phonology. It is so new a study in the way 
he has undertaken it that he will probably 
find it necessary to revise his conclusions over 
and over again; but he may rest assured that 
no more certain means of disposing for ever of 
the Ibero-Basque question can be hoped for 
than that which a thorough and successful 
study of Basque phonology may be expected 
to provide. Joun Rays. 








THE PROGRESS OF SANSKRIT STUDIES 
IN WESTERN INDIA. 
Elphinstone College, Bombay : June 28, 1884. 
A FEw notes as to what is doing in this part of 
the world in the field of Sanskrit literature, and 
of Indian antiquities generally, may be accept- 
able to some readers of the ACADEMY. 

In a paper on “‘The Early History of the 
Dekkan,’’ drawn up for the Bombay Cazetteer, 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, our foremost 
scholar, has put together all that has been 
hitherto done for that subject—his own pre- 
vious contributions to it being not among the 
least valuable—and added much that is new 
and important. Bhandarkar, who holds, on 
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internal evidence, that Painini must have 
flourished in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury before the Christian era, if not earlier still 
—a conclusion against which he believes ‘‘ no 
argument has been or can be brought except a 
vague prejudice ”—shows that Panini has little 
or no knowledge of any part of India south of 
the Vindhya range. Katyiiyana, ‘‘the object 
of whose aphorisms is to explain and supple- 
ment Pinini,”’ and who, again on internal evi- 
dence, must be placed at an interval of three 
centuries from his author, was acquainted with 
southern nations, And Patanjali, ‘‘ whose date, 
B.C. 150, may now be relied on,” shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the south. These 
three writers then give what clue there is for 
the gradual extension of Aryan civilisation 
south of the Vindhyas before Christ. Passing 
to our own era, Bhandarkar submits to a fresh 
examination the reasons for identifying the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty of the Purdnas with 
the S‘Atavihana princes, who are the subject of 
some six inscriptions throughout the Dekkan, 
and finally arranges these S‘itavihanas as: 
follows :-- . 
Simuka, u.c. 73-50. 
Krishna, ».c. 50-40. 
S‘atakarni, z.c. 40-a.p. 10. 
Nahipiina and Kshaharita. 
Gotamiputra, a.p. 133-154. 


Gotamiputra is, in these inscriptions, praised 
for having driven out the S’akas; and Bhan- 
darkar takes the satrap (Kshaharata or Mahik- 
shabrapa) Nahiipfina to be the only one named 
in the inscriptions of a line of intruding Saka 
princes who reigned long enough, and with 
sufficient prestige, to set up a usus for the era 
they introduced, which has never been impaired 
since. Oldenberg’s theory as to Kanishka 
having been the founder of that era Bhandar- 
kar thinks is untenable. 

Bhandarkar dwells on some literary tra- 
ditions connected with the name of S'itiva- 
hana, or S‘dlivahana, one of which is so clearly 
for us an old friend with a new face that you 
may care to find room in a note forit.* The 
S‘itavihanas ruled their country well; and, 
in one particular, as Bhandarkar mentions with 
evident gratification, they will bear comparison 
with what a vivacious English writer has 
recently called the best government the world 
has ever seen. Their inscriptions refer almost 
exclusively to religious endowments, and it 
appears from them 


** that the rate of interest was not so high as it has 
been in recent times, but varied from five to seven 
and a-half per cent. per annum. . . . If [Bandar- 
kar goes on to say] the rate of interest depends 
on the degree of security and bears an inverse 
ratio to the efficiency of government, it appears 
that the country was well governed notwithstand- 
ing political revolutions. To this result the 
efficient local organisation spoken of above, which 
no changes of dynasties ever affected, must no 
doubt have contribut.d in a large measure.” 


This eulogy of local self-government as it 
existed in the time of the S/itaévihaneas should 
at least be considered along with Mr. Fergus- 
son’s recent attempt to damn the Ilbert Bill on 
the ground that Babu Rajendralal Mitra is an 





* The stories comprised in the Pais‘ichi Bri- 
hathatha are said to have been communicated to 
Gunidhya, who for some time had been minister 
to S'itivahana, by a ghost of the name of Kaina- 
bhiti. They were written in blood and arranged 
in seven books. Gunidhya offered them to King 
S‘ataivihana, but he refused to receive such a 
ghastly work, written in blood and in the language 
of goblins, whereupon Guxidhya burnt six of 
them. Some time after, King S’itavihana, having 
been informed of the charming nature of those 
stories, wont to Gunidhya and asked for them. 
But the last or seventh book alone remained, and 
this the King obtained from his pupils with his 


obstinate and confirmed heretic on all questions 
of ‘‘ Indian archaeology.” 
But the S‘dtaévihanas have passed away 
almost, if not quite, as completely as King 
Ozymandias; and all but enthusiasts in this 
matter will turn from them with a sense of 
relief to what Bhandarkar has to say of 
that mighty Chilukya House, which reigned 
supreme in India south of the Nerbudda from 
about A.D. 500 to A.D. 753. The greatest of the 
Chilukya princes, Palakes‘i Il. (ascended the 
throne A.D. 610), successfully resisted the attack 
of Harshavardhana, Emperor of Northern 
India, at whose Court were received with equal 
favour Buddhist pilgrims from the East and 
Christian missionaries from the West. There is 
no more fascinating period of old Indian his- 
tory, and Bhandarkar’s remarks are a valuable 
contribution towards filling in the details of a 
picture whose broad outlines have been so for- 
tunately preserved to us. 
In a ‘Note on the Gupta Era” Bhandarkar 
adopts Albiruni’s statement, for which he very 
justly claims the credit due to honest contem- 
porary evidence, that it was posterior to the 
S‘aka era by 241 years. Albiruni, on that 
matter, is speaking of an era which, with the 
S’aka, was one of those ordinarily used in the 
country at the time; and he cannot possibly 
have gone wrong as to the relation between the 
two, however lightly we may have accepted the 
erroneous tradition as to the origin of the era. 
Bhandarkar is at great pains to show that the 
inconsistencies which Gen. Cunningham and 
the lamented Sir E. Clive Bayley have dis- 
covered in Albiruni’s statement, and the results 
that may be drawn from it, are really due to 
these scholars having omitted to notice, or 
sufficiently allow for, the fact that the ‘‘ year” 
of an inscription is, in two cases out of three, 
not the current year, but the number of the 
years of the era that had fully elapsed—in other 
words, the year before the current year. I am 
bound to add that Bhandarkar sees no reason 
to accept Pandit Bhagvanlal’s new era for certain 
Gujarat copper plates, to which I called attention 
in a previous communication in the ACADEMY. 
The unnamed dates in these he agrees with the 
Pandit in holding can neither be S‘aka nor 
Vikrama; but he takes them to be Gupta or 
Valabhi dates, accepting Albiruni’s statement 
as to the initial year of the Gupta and Valabhi 
eras being the same, and explaining that as 
meaning that the Valabhi princes introduced 
into their dominions the era of the Guptas, 
‘*whose dependents they were in the begin- 
ning.” 
This paper on the early history of the 
Dekkan takes its place as one of the last, as it 
is one of the most valuable, contributions by 
outside writers which Mr. James Campbell, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, has been able to 
secure for the Bombay Gazetteer, now almost 
complete. I had the pleasure last year of sub- 
mitting to the Leiden Congress the first ten 
volumes of a work which will be as indis- 
pensable to scholars as it is calculated to answer 
all the other purposes of the great imperial 
survey of which it forms a part. Now that his 
whole work is before the public, and that Mr. 
Campbell, after years of unremitting labour 
upon it, is able to recruit his health by a run 
‘‘home,” his friends in Bombay will be 
eagerly on the look-out for some adequate 
public recognition of the merits of work cer- 
tainly the best of its kind ever done in India, 
and which need not fear comparison with any 
work of the kind done in the West. 
I have left myself, I fear, but scant space in 
which to notice two other books lying before 
me. The one is Kashinath Trimbak Telang’s 
edition of the Mudrérakshasa, which forms the 
xxviith number of our Bombay Sanskrit series. 
To an edition of the play, edited from eight 


be expected from so ripe a scholar as Telang, 
are prefixed a Critical Notice (pp. ii—viii.) and 
an Introduction (pp. ix.—xxxvi.) the net result 
of which, it is to be feared, is that we know next 
to nothing of the date or author of a play 
which has long enjoyed a great reputation in 
India. The phenomenon is a singular one to 
our Western eyes, but it has, of course, many 
parallels here. Telang complains, with justice, 
of the way in which Wilson’s more than usually 
random conjectures as to the identity of the 
Mlechhas of the poem with the Mussulmans 
who invaded India in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries re-appear in later authoritative 
writings under the guise of proved facts. His 
own investigations jead him to refer the drama, 
though in a very guarded way, to the early 
part of the eighth century. In an appendix, 
Telang reprints a paper on the age of S’am- 
karfcharya which has already appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary. 

Bhandarkar has also issued a Report on the 
search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1882-83, which contains much that is new 
and valuable. To his list of MSS. purchased 
by him for Government (772 in all) he has 
prefixed a brief analysis of the collection, in 
which he has noticed all the particulars of a 
literary and historical importance which a first 
examination has revealed. New MSS. of Uata’s 
Commentary have shown that in the colophon 
to that work Anandapura is mentioned as the 
residence of his father in contrast to his own, 
which was at Avanti, in the time of King 
Bhoja. A good copy of Raghavinanda’s Com- 
mentary on the Manu Smriti is a great acquisi- 
tion. The copy already in the Government 
collection is very bad—worse, as Bihler in- 
formed me, than the Paris copy, bought by 
Anquetil. A copy of the Mitakshara, trans- 
cribed in Samvat 1535, or A.D. 1479, should, 
with the copy in Elphinstone College, whose 
date is S’aka 1389, or A.D. 1467, be useful one 
day in correcting the text of a book that has 
not yet been properly edited. Under the head 
Vedanta, Bhandarkar supports, on independent 
ounds, Telang’s contention that the date of 
amkarichirya must be pushed back, perhaps 
as far as the end of the sixth century, and 
gives a most interesting account of the system 
of Madhva, the great rival Vedinta school, 
whose disciples considered the great S’am- 
karichirya himself to be no better than “an 
incarnation of some demon, whose object was 
to deceive mankind.” * There is a familiar ring 
about this, with which the impression made by 


* “The system founded by Anandatirtha is so 
bitterly hostile to that of S’amkarichirya that its 
followers consider the latter teacher to be an incar- 
nation of a Daitya or demon, whose object was to 
deceive mankind. According to S’amkara’s system, 
the world is an unreality, and the only — isan 
unconditioned and blissful soul. All conditions 
or limitations of which our soul is conscious, all 
feeling, even the sense of individuality and the 
external world, arise from the development of a 
certain principle, which consists of ignorance, and 
which represents the soul as otherwise than what 
it really is, and generates mere appearances. 
When this principle is got rid of, the soul is free 
from all limitations, and the appearances are 
dissolved; and, being free from all misery, it 
resumes its pristine condition. This doctrine is 
condemned in unqualified terms by Madhva and 
his followers, who maintain that the world is real, 
that the feeling of individuality which separates one 
soul from another and from the inanimate world 
represents something that is real, that God as differ- 
ent from the individual souls and from the world is 
real, that the relation between the individual soul 
and God is like that between a servant and his 
master, and that by worshipping and serving this 
master the individual soul is exalted, and becomes 
like God in most respects. These are the specu- 
lative doctrines of Madhva. Practically he enjoins 
the worship of Vishnu, who is represented as the 
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a long line of spiritual pontiffs, stretching from | the Berlin Academy (phil.-hist. Classe) of July | derived from a yet older deposit. Indeed, it 


Anandatirtha, the founder of the school, in 
unbroken line, to Satyaviratirtha, ‘“‘now living,” 
in no way clashes. PETER PETERSON. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ORIENTAL SERIES OF THE PALAEOGRA- 
PHICAL SOCIETY. 
King’s College, Cambridge : July 26, 1834. 
As an unfinished column requires no capital, 
so an uncompleted work like the Oriental 
Series of the Palaeographical Society needs no 
reface. Had I been able to carry it out on 
the scale that I intended, I should have pre- 
fixed to it an Introduction dealing more or 
less fully with the graphical results 
which might have been then attained. As it 
is, I will only try to explain in the ACADEMY 
why it remains a ent. 

coura; by the European Series of the 
ese ical Society, I thought that an 
Orien eries might meet with approval and 
support, the more so as some of our Oriental 
Societies, such as the Royal Asiatic and the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, are in a ve 
flourishing state. I was soon undeceived. 
The excuses for not subscribing were as 
numerous and as —- as those made by the 
guests invited to the we yo! feast. One man 
thought that my plan embraced too many 
languages, another too few. This one objected 
to Sanskrit, that one to Hebrew. Alpha 
declared that we ought to pass over the better 
known tongues, and confine ourselves to those 
that are less studied ; Omega was of a directly 
contrary opinion. X was for reproducing in- 
scriptions ; Y very nearly committed himself to 
the proposition that inscriptions were not 
writing. But I thought worst of M, who held 
that such publications should be supported by 
public libraries, not by private ilivlecie, 
and of N, who declined to subscribe because 
the society would not make arrangements for 
letting him ‘‘ compound.” In short, had the 
Oriental Series depended upon its subscribers 
in England, I doubt if even a first part would 
have come out. But, fortunately, a good many 
foreign scholars interested themselves in the 
undertaking, and so I have been able to com- 
ey the set of 100 plates, or less than the 

of what I had originally contemplated. 
But even this I could not have effected without 
the generous help of three private friends, the 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. A. B. McGregor, 
and Mr. D. Murray, to whom, therefore, my 
warmest thanks are due. 

_Of librarians my experience has always been 
highly favourable. Whatever door I knocked 
at was opened to me, whether at Cambridge or 
at Rome, at Gotha or at Carpentras. 

_ As to the work of description, it was obviously 
impossible for me to do it all myself, and I had 
therefore to look around me for help. Fortu- 
nately, I found some scholars at home who 
were ready and willing to give their aid, such 
as the Bishop of Durham, Profs. Cowell and 

ing, Dr. C. Rieu, Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, 

. C. Bendall, Dr. R. Hoerning, and the late 
Dr. Haas. On other occasions I was obliged 
to have recourse to friends abroad, in France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, and Russia, to all of 
whom due acknowledgment has been made in 
the proper place. 

e result is a series of plates which, how- 
ever imperfect as a whole, cannot fail, I 
think, to be interesting and useful to the 
students of Oriental palaeography and cali- 
graphy. Wo. WricHt. 

PS.—With reference to the note on the 
tesults of Dr. Euting’s expedition to Arabia in 

AcapEmy of July 26, p. 64, I may remark 
that three of his inscriptions have already been 
published by Noeldeke in the Sitcungsberiché of 





10. The large inscription of twenty-four or 
twenty-five lines found at Taima, or Téma, in 
N. Arabia, is a deed of dedication and endow- 
ment by one Sh.z.b bar Pet-osiri. The lan- 
guage is pure Aramaic. The form of the 
characters forbids our placing it later than the 
sixth century B.C., pad it may even be older. 
This is a worthy companion to the stela of 
Mésha’ and the Siloam inscription at Jerusalem. 

Euting’s drawings and rubbings have reached 
Strassburg safely, and he himself will be home 
wey Among them are many Nabathean 
and Himyaritic inscriptions, and a considerable 
number in a character which is not yet 
thoroughly deciphered. 








ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION BY GERMANS. 
26 Hills Road, Cambridge: July 26, 1884. 

The reviewer of my little book Ueber den 
Unterricht in der Aussprache der Englischen, 
in the AcADEMY of July 19, does not seem to 
understand German properly, for I will not 
believe that he would have misinterpreted my 
views intentionally in so misleading a manner 
as he has done. I never could have said that 
Germans in studying English pronunciation 
ought not to consult natives on the correct 
sounds of the English language. My object 
was to caution my countrymen against ———s 
blindly in the statements of any single Englis 
person who might be at hand, instead of studying 
the notations of the first English authorities in 
phonetics, and comparing them with the sounds 
they actually hear from as many educated 
Englishmen as they may have the opportunity 
of listening to. 

As to the other points to which your reviewer 
takes exception, he seems not to be aware that 
these are no statements of my own, but are 
drawn entirely from Mr. Ellis’s and Mr. Sweet’s 
works on English pronunciation. If your 
reviewer considers it a reproach to be an “‘ en- 
thusiastic disciple” of these rare scholars, and 
to rely more on their authority than on that of 
his ‘‘ Oxford graduate,” I shall always be glad 
and proud to it. 

On the other hand, I can assure your 
reviewer, as he ‘“‘cannot accept horse as a 
perfect rhyme with course and force,” that all 

hhoneticians would be very much obliged to 

him if he will kindly point out to them the 
‘delicate nuance of sound distinguishing the 
vowel in one case and the sibilant in the 
other,” or if he will explain ‘‘ the difficult and 
peculiar intonation [sic] of the word girl which 
is heard in London society.” A. SCHROER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE authorised translation of Prof. A. de 
Bary’s Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetable 
Organs of the Phanerogams and Ferns, by 
Messrs. F. O. Bower and D. H. Scott, 
will be published in September next by the 
Clarendon Press. Herr Engelmann likewise 
announces as forthcoming, by the same author, 
Vergleichende Morphologie und Biologie der 
Pilze, Mycetozoen und Bacterien, being a new 
edition, entirely rewritten and brought up to 
date, of Prof. de Bary’s work on the same sub- 
ject, originally published in 1866. The same 
firm will shortly publish an introduction to the 
anatomy of plants by Dr. G. Haberlandt. 


Mr. CLEMENT REID, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, has contributed to the 7'’ransactions of the 
Norfolk Naturalists’ Society a short essay on 
‘Norfolk Amber.” Pieces of this mineral, 
mixed with sea-weed, are thrown up on the coast 
by the spring gales, and three or four pounds 
weight are annually gathered near Cromer. 
It also been occasionally found in the 
forest-bed, but in this case has probably been ; 


seems likely that the well-known amber-beds 
of the Prussian coast formerly extended to 
within a short distance of our own shores. 

Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
publish next week a little book, by Mr. 8. R. 
Bottone, on The Dynamo: How Made, and 
How Used, which has recently been appearing 
weekly in the English Mechanic. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE second part of the fifth volume of Jnscrip- 
tions of Western Asia has at last appeared. 
It contains pls. 36 to 70, and it is the 
most important part since the publication 
of the second volume of the series. We have 
in this half-volume several plates of bilingual 
texts, syllabaries, lists of words, &c.; among 
others, a hymn to the Sun-god, and a most 
important document, the cylinder of Sahos- 
duchinos, in Sumerian and Assyrian, the only 
specimen of the kind. This part also contains 
the Sippara stone, with the image of the bas- 
relief, the cylinder of Nabonidus, that of 
Antiochus Theos, the Edict of Nabuchadnezzar, 
and the tablet of Assurnatzapal. All these 
texts are of the utmost value from the historical 
point of view, and many are still unknown to 
scholars. This volume is the last of the series ; 
but the Trustees of the British Museum intend to 
republish the fourth volume by means of types, 
the lithographic copies being out of print. 


WE learn that M. Ph. Colinet, of Alost, and 
the Rev. L. C. Casartelli, of Manchester, have 
just passed successfully their examination before 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters at the 
University of Louvain for the degree of Doctor 
in Oriental Literature. Dr. Colinet was ex- 
amined in Sanskrit, Old Persian, and Zend, 
and presented a dissertation entitled ‘ Les 
Doctrines philosophiques et religieuses de la 
Bhayavadgitad.”” Dr. Casartelli was examined 
in Sanskrit, Zend, and Pehlevi; the title of his 
dissertation was ‘‘ La Philosophie religieuse du 
Mazdéisme sous les Sassanides.”’ 


Messrs. Ginn, Heatnu, & Co., of Boston, 
will publish immediately a new and cheaper 
edition of Prof. W. D. Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar, ‘including both the classical lan- 

ge and the older dialects of Veda and 
Soakenens.” 


THE May and June numbers of the Cester- 
reichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient contain 
an elaborate review of Dr. Isaac Taylor’s work 
on The Alphabet by M. J. Halévy, who 
takes the opportunity to state at length his 
own views upon the origin of the Semitic and 
Indian alphabets. Dr. Taylor’s book is like- 
wise noticed very favourably by M. Gustave 
Masson in the July number of Polybiblion. 








FINE ART. 
THE HISTORY OF ASSYRIAN RT. 


Histoire de V Art dans 1 Antiquité. Tome II. 
—Chaldée et Assyrie. By G. Perrot and 
Ch. Chipiez. (Paris: Hachette.) 


Tue second volume of this magnificent work, 
which does credit alike to the scholarship, 
the artistic sense, and the literary enterprise 
of France, has now appeared. It transports 
us from Egypt, the subject of the first volume, 
to the monarchies of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Like the first volume, it is profusely illus- 
trated with admirably chosen examples of the 
art with which it deals. 

The names of the two authors are a 
guarantee that the archaeology and archi- 
tectural theories of the book will be of the 
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best. But though architecture comes in for 
its fair share of consideration, no exaggerated 
position is assigned to it. The other ele- 
ments in the culture and civilisation of the 
Chaldaeans and Assyrians are treated with a 
fullness of detail that leaves little to be 
desired. Whatever in the history and religion 
of the Euphratean peoples is needed to make 
their civilisation intelligible is given in 
accordance with the conclusions of the most 
recent knowledge. The volume is a complete 
history, so far as we know it at present, of the 
ancient civilisation of the valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and appeals quite as much to 
the eye as it does to the mind. Where all 
is good it is difficult to select anything 
specially for recommendation; but the last 
chapter, in which we may recognise the 
practised hand of M. Perrot, seems to me one 
of the very best essays that have ever been 
written. In clear and attractive language 
the culture of Babylonia is contrasted with that 
of Egypt on the one side and that of China 
on the other, and the views expressed in 
regard to it are not only stimulating, but true. 

A noticeable feature in the volume is the 
use made of M. de Sarzec’s discoveries at 
Tello. These have lifted the veil that hung 
over the beginnings of Babylonian art, and 
have enabled us to trace its development 
before it had as yet been handed on to the 
alien Semitic race. M. Perrot need have no 
scruple in accepting the identification pro- 
posed by Dr. Oppert (and independently by 
myself) between the Sinaitic peninsula and 
Magan, the country from which the diorite 
blocks out of which the Tello statues are 
carved are said to have been brought. 


In the later Assyrian epoch the name 
Magan was, it is true, applied to Lower 


Egypt, but geographical lists of the 
Accadian period make it clear that it 
originally denoted the Peninsula of Sinai. 
Now the similarity between the Tello statues 
and the famous sitting statue of the Egyptian 
King Khephren in the Bilak Museum is 
remarkable; and, as Mr. Petrie has shown 
that the Babylonian unit of measurement at 
Tello is the same as that of Egypt in the 
time of the Old Empire, it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that so far back as the 
remote days of the pyramid-builders a school 
of statuary existed in the Sinaitic peninsula 
which worked alike for Egypt and for 
Chaldaea. Naram-Sin, of Accad, marched as 
far as Magan, and claims to have conquered 
the country; and Naram-Sin, according to 
Nabonidos, lived 3,200 years before his own 
reign, or 3750 n.c. 

M. Perrot controverts M. Ménant’s attempt 
to discover a portraiture in Assyrian art, and 
his opinion on such a matter is the most 
authoritative that can be given. I must, 
however, utter an emphatic protest against 
the supposition that the Assyrian dead were 
carried to Babylonia for burial. The hostile 
relations existing between the two kingdoms 
would alone exclude it. The cemetery dis- 
covered by Loftus at Warka appears to belong 
to the Parthian epoch; at all events, the 
Babylonian kings were buried within the 
precincts of their own palaces, as we learn 
from a fragment of annalistic history, and 
the same was probably the case also in 
Assyria. 

So large and comprehensive a work as 





that undertaken by MM. Perrot and Chipiez 
necessarily admits of small corrections here 
and there. Thus the statement that the 
true forms of the names of Assyrian deities 
are known only through Hebrew and Greek 
transcriptions (p. 80) is-not accurate; in- 
deed, one of the names instanced, Nisroch, 
is non-existent, and must owe its origin to a 
corruption of the Hebrew text. The note 
on p. 33, again, should be modified since Dr. 
Deecke has been converted to my hypothesis 
of the Hittite origin of the Kypriote sylla- 
bary. 
But I have only one real complaint to 
bring against the book, and that is that the 
artists have not taken the trouble to re- 
produce accurately the cuneiform inscriptions 
which so frequently accompany the sculptures. 
For purely artistic purposes, no doubt, there 
would be no need to do so, but this is not 
the case as regards the history of art. And 
for the history of Assyro-Babylonian art, the 
work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez will long 
remain a standard one. The importance of 
this Assyro-Babylonian art for the history 
of art in general need fortunately be no 
longer insisted on. In Assyrian art, more 
even than in Egyptian, we may see the seed 
which afterwards grew into the art of 
Pheidias, though, as M. Perrot has pointed 
out, the want of a study of the nude among 
the Semitic Assyrians caused it to remain 
to the last stiff, narrow, and devoid of beauty. 
A. H. Sayce. 








THE NEW MATTEO DA SIENA IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AMONG more generally popular and more 
splendid additions which Save recently been 
made, and are, it is to be hoped, about to be 
made, to our National Collection, one very in- 
teresting acquisition seems likely to suffer some 
temporary neglect. This is the fine altar-piece 
by Matteo of Siena which has lately been 
sleced in the Early Italian room, and some two 
years ago still occupied its original place of 
honour in the chapel or church attached to the 
Monasterio de San Eugenio, a mile or so out 
of Siena. Its subject is a once favourite and 
beautiful legend of the Church, the Madonna 
in glory letting down her girdle to the doubt- 
ing Thomas at fhe empty tomb. The Virgin is 
seated on an invisible throne, with cherubs, red 
and blue, at shoulders, elbows, knees, and feet. 
On either side of her are six angels, with rich 
robes and coloured wings, playing various in- 
struments of music. At a lower level eight 
more play and dance and sing; and below, on 
the earth, is a vigorous and expressive St. 
Thomas, gazing upwards with astonishment. 
Above, the Trinity, angels, and saints appear in 
the clouds. 

Our picture is in all respects a fine example, 
if not the masterpiece, of this somewhat neg- 
lected painter, being as rich in composition and 
colour as the Madonna delle Nevi in the church 
of that name at Siena, and fuller of life and 
movement. Matteo, who could be ferocious 
enough in depicting a Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, here shows himself at his tenderest. If 
behindhand in the science of painting when 
compared with some contemporary Florentines, 
it cannot be denied that he was a very accom- 
plished painter, and holds a distinct place 
in his own school. On the strength of this 
picture alone, not only a firmly marked in- 
dividuality may be claimed for him, but also no 
little originality. In his choice and arrange- 
ment of rich and various colour, in the double- 


girdled robes of his angels, in the ropy hair of \ 





St. Thomas, and other respects, he has striking 
points of resemblance to Botticelli, as may 
easily be verified by a comparison of this work 
with the undoubted specimens of Sandro in 
Trafalgar Square. But the most important 
likeness is found in the dancing choir of 
angels, which may be profitably compared 
with the more ecstatic, but not so lovely or 
loveable, angels in Botticelli’s ‘‘ Coronation of 
the Virgin” in the Florence Academy, and also 
with those in our own “ Nativity.” It must be 
remembered that Matteo was the senior of 
Botticelli by twelve years or more. In his 
expression and his singularly refined sense of 
female beauty he seems to look both before and 
after to Fra Angelico and to the school of 
Leonardo. If his expression be not so ab- 
stracted and enendiie as Angelico’s, and 
wrought to a less exquisite pitch than Luini’s, 
it is more varied and natural than either. In 
his Madonnas he often adopted the type of his 
forerunners like Sano di Pietro; but our 
Madonna, if somewhat doll-like, is of no 
hackneyed type. In richness of decorative 
effect, in variety of gesture and occupation, in 
the admirable action of hands, this picture 
gives great and complex pleasure ; but its chief 
glory is the movement and rapture of the 
angels. These are alive; they play, they dance, 
they sing—girlish and saintly at the same time. 
The rhythm of the concerted motion is delight- 
ful, their draperies ripple in the air, and their 
buoyancy is complete. 

It is strange that this artist has escaped the 
attention of nearly every eminent writer on 
art. Ruskin has, I believe, no word about him, 
and Crowe and Cavalcaselle treat him with a 
consideration largely mingled with contempt. 
They apparently have not seen this picture, but 
do no justice to the richness and beauty of the 
Madonna delle Nevi, nor to the tenderness and 
delightful execution of the little Madonna in the 
Palazzo Pubblico at Siena. They choose the 
epithets ‘‘ rational and staid’’ to characterise his 
treatment of great religious scenes, they call 
him the Ghirlandajo of Siena, they say ‘he 
gave little pliancy to the human shape and little 
style to drapery,” they speak of his ‘‘ spectral 
model.” That there is some truth in these 
opinions I will not deny, but that the praise 
and blame of them put together give anything 
like a just description of the painter’s individu- 
ality or his position in art few will think who 
look upon our new acquisition. Nor do I think 
that anyone can fail to thank Sir Richard 
Burton for securing such a choice blossom of 
the pure spirit and unique genius of Matteo di 
Giovanni. Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 








ART EDUCATION AT THE HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 


II. 


Tue Central Gallery is devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of manufactures, decorations, and designs, 
the work of students of the schools of art in 
Great Britain and Ireland in connexion with 
the Science and Art Department. The works 
exhibited, all of which have been executed 
since 1862, illustrate more or less the operations 
and results of 115 schools or subsidiary art 
classes. It is unfortunate that the period 
during which the exhibitors attended the 
schools has not been given in accordance with 
the Privy Council Minute, and still more re- 
grettable that the dates of the design and exe- 
cution of the exhibits are not stated. Without 
such information it is difficult to form an opinion 
as to how far these works can be looked on 
as the result of the training given in the schools. 
There can, however, be no doubt that these have 
made their influence felt in the workshops ; and, 
if we compare the current products of the 
present day with those of thirty years ago, we 
must acknowledge a general improvement both 
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in design and in technical execution. It is 
tifying to learn that not only the number of 
foreign designers employed by our manufac- 
turers has steadily decreased, but that there is 
now no lack of native workmen who are able to 
carry out the designs that are put into their 
hands. We must not, however, rest contented 
with what has been done. Foreigners have 
watched the progress we have been making, 
and have taken action quietly, but wisely. All 
through Germany museums of industrial art 
have been established, and collections got to- 
gether and arranged with a special view to the 
instruction of students. This has been done at 
a less proportionate cost and with less boasting, 
but with far more intelligence and skill, than in 
the museum at South Kensington, doubtless 
owing to the directors being enthusiastic archae- 
ologists and art lovers, and not mere Civil 
Service clerks officially devoted to art and 
museum work from 10 to 4. And, as 
we said before, elementary drawing is now 
being made an obligatory branch of primary 
instruction in foreign schools; and it is greatly 
to be feared that, unless we take some steps in 
this direction, we shall again be distanced. 
It must not, however, be thought that the 
general teaching of drawing and the diffusion 
of technical instruction will suffice to enable 
our art manufacturers to maintain their present 
position, unless the manufacturers themselves 
give proper encouragement to designers, not 
merely by employing the highest talent they 
can, but by recognising the artist as the man 
whose judgment should be relied on rather than 
that of the foreman or salesman. There is a 
market, we believe a growing market, for artis- 
tic works, and we would strongly advise manu- 
facturers to aim at giving an artistic character 
even to their cheaper productions. This may 
require a sacrifice at first, but we venture to say 
it is certain to pay well in the end. We would 
also particularly insist on the importance of 
avoiding cosmopolitanism in art, and of trying 
to make our designs and manufactures more 
thoroughly English, W.H. JAMES WEALE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to be able to state that the fine 
picture of ‘‘The Orrery,” a chef d’awuvre of 
Joseph Wright, of Derby, will, after all, become 
the property of his native town. This result 
has been achieved, we believe, mainly by the 
exertions of Mr. William Bemrose, who has 
succeeded in collecting subscriptions from the 
residents of Derby and its neighbourhood more 
than sufficient to purchase it at the very 
moderate price at which it was offered by its 
present owner. Wright will now be well 
represented in the Corporation Art Gallery by 
this work and the smaller, but scarcely less 
fine, “Gladiator.” There they will be exhibited 
with the honour which is due to them—a fate 
which at present has not befallen the grand 
“Experiment with an Air Pump” in the 
National Gallery, which is hung far too high 
to do it justice. 


WE are glad to learn from the Chronique des 
Arts, on the authority of M. Edmond Bonnaffé, 
that the recent fire at the Armeria Real at 
Madrid has been less destructive than was 
feared at first. The loss has been principally 
m flags and lances and adargues—Moorish 
shields, embroidered and painted. The metal 
objects have suffered little; but the work of 
ordering and arranging the collection, which 

occupied the last t years, will have to 
done over again. 


Tre other candidates at the recent election 
of Sir Frederick Leighton as foreign associate 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in the place of 
M, Mercurj, were Monteverde, the Italian 





THE grand prix de Rome for sculpture has 
been awarded to M. Puech, a pupil of MM. 
Jouffroy, Falguiére, and Chapu, who was second 
in the competition last year. 


THE competition for the erection, at Vienna, 
of a monument to Mozart will be open to 
artists of all nations. There will be three 
prizes—one of 7,500 frs., another of 5,000 frs., 
and a third of 2,500 frs. The subscriptions for 
the work already amount to 125,000 frs. 


THE Nation of July 10 contains a long and 
interesting letter from M. Salomon Reinach, 
protesting against the new law relating to 
antiquities in Turkey. In this letter, which is 
dated June 10, he complains that ‘not a 
European paper as yet... . had protested 
against that barbarous regulation.” But it 
happens that a protest not less strong than his 
own had been printed in the ACADEMY of 
June 7, just three days before he wrote the 
words. 


M. Dumas has just brought out an illustrated 
Catalogue of the Luxembourg Gallery, on the 
same plan as his well-known annual Catalogues 
of the Salon. This gallery, it may be as well 
to state, consists of pictures, sculpture, draw- 
ings, &c., by living artists. The number of 
illustrations here given is about two hundred 
and fifty, out of a total of about four hundred. 
There is more variety, and also more inequality, 
in the reproductions than is usual in M. Dumas’ 
work. The English publishers are Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 





MUSIC. 
SPITTA’S LIFE OF BACH. 


Johann Sebastian Bach. By Philipp Spitta. 
Translated from the German, by Clara Bell 
and A. Fuller-Maitland. Vol, il. 
(Novello.) 


IN a previous volume we followed the great 
master to the end of the Weimar period. The 
volume now under notice commences with his 
removal to Cithen. He entered the service of 
Prince Leopold in 1717, and for six years led a 
happy life in the ‘‘ peaceful little town,” turn- 
ing his attention almost exclusively to clavier 
and chamber music. It was here that he wrote 
the Jnventions and Sinfonias, the French Suites, 
and the first part of ‘Das Wohltemperirte 
Clavier ;” and had he never lived to write the 
great sacred compositions of the Leipzig period, 
these few works would have sufficed to render 
his name immortal. Spitta’s account of the 
twenty-four Preludes and Fugues is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Schumann, we are told, was 
of opinion that many of the Preludes had no 
original connexion with the following Fugues, 
and we also know that Bach collected all the 
Preludes into an independent whole without 
the Fugues. This may be so, but in Preludes 
3, 4, 9, 12, and 22 one can clearly see the sub- 
jects of the corresponding Fugues foreshadowed. 
To do justice to Bach’s scientific know- 
ledge and incredible flow of invention one has 
to study other Fugues ; it is only by comparison 
that one discovers how immeasurably superior 
Bach was to all his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, Handel alone excepted. In speaking 
of the Swite, Herr Spitta notices the modifica- 
tions of form and style of the several move- 
ments in Germany, France, and Italy. We 
miss any mention of England. Purcell’s Swites, 
with their curious absence of the Gigue, deserved 
notice. 

The musical excursions which Bach occasion- 
ally made to neighbouring towns must have 
formed a welcome relief from the uniform life 
which he led at Ciéthen. Great minds thrive in 
solitude, yet it is not good for an artist always 
to be alone. By travel Bach learnt what 
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others were doing, and the proud consciousness 






of superiority which these visits must have 
created probably gave him fresh strength and 
impulse to work, to labour, and to wait. Re- 
turning from one of these journeys in 1720 he 
heard the sad news that his wife was dead and 
buried. In the following year, however, he 
married again; and to the end of his life, 
says our author, this second wife (Anna 
Magdalena) proved a joy and a comfort. 
During another journey which he took in 1717 
to Leipzig were sown seeds which bore good 
fruit six years later. He went to try the new 
organ in the church of St. Paul’s; and when, 
in 1723, he was candidate for the post of Cantor 
at the Thomasschule, the directors remembered 
his magnificent organ-playing, and were thus 
influenced in his favour. Kuhmau died in June 
1722, but not until the end of that year did 
Bach come forward as a candidate for the 
vacant post. It was not a specially lucrative 
one, and from Capellmeister to Cantor was in 
reality a downward step. But, when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, the Cothen Prince’s 
musical inclination ‘‘ was growing somewhat 
lukewarm,” and his newly married wife was 
a ‘* music-hating personage,” so that Bach 
decided to make a change. He thought, too, 
of his son’s education; the University of Leipzig 
was an attraction. 

His formal installation at Leipzig took place 
on May 31, 1723. His duties were not very 
heavy, and some of his work could be done by 
a deputy ; also there was no lack of holidays at 
the Thomasschule. He at first undertook to 
give five Latin lessons weekly, but he soon 
found it a burden, and got someone to 
discharge that duty. As Cantor, Bach had 
many difficulties to contend with. Gurner, the 
organist of St. Thomas, was a constant thorn 
in his flesh; and the Council and Consistory, 
the two governing bodies, being often atlogger- 
heads, Bach experienced the difficulty of 
serving two narrow-minded masters, each 
jealous of the other’s authority. Indeed, 
in 1730 Bach seriously thought of leaving 
Leipzig. Fortunately, however, at this time 
he found a true friend in J. M. Gesner, the 
newly elected Rector, who, by firmness and 
kindness, prevented many disputes between the 
Council and the somewhat haughty artist. 

Space prevents us speaking of the Church 
Cantatas, the Passions, the Christmas Ora- 
torio, and other works, all fully described in 
this volume. The account of Bach’s method 
of accompanying vocal music from a figured 
bass part is extremely valuable, and the same 
can be said of the description of the mode of 
singing recitatives and arias in Bach’s time, so 
different from that now adopted. 

Spitta’s Life of Bach is not a book to be read 
and thrown aside, but one which at each fresh 
perusal gains in interest and in worth. Let us 
hope that the third and last volume will soon 
appear, giving an Index to the whole work. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTE, 


THE twenty-first triennial Norfolk and Norwich 
Musical Festival will be held in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Norwich, on October 14, 15, 16, and 17, 
1884, The Oratorios announced are “‘ Elijah,” 
‘*The Redemption,” and ‘‘The Messiah.” On 
Thursday (October 16) will be performed Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s new dramatic Oratorio, ‘‘ The 
Rose of Sharon,” which has been expressly 
composed for this Festival ; the words have been 
selected from Holy Scripture by Mr. J. Bennett. 
There will be, besides, evening operatic and 
ballad concerts. The principal vocalists will 
be Miss E. Nevada and Miss A. Williams; 
Mdme. Patey and Miss Damian; Mr. E. Lloyd 
and Mr. Maas; and Mr. Santley and Mr. H. E. 
Thorndike. Mr. Alberto Randegger will be 
the conductor, 
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»  V. THE ENGLISH and SCOTTISH CLERGY. 
» VI. A LEGEND of VANISHED WATERS. 

» VII. HIGHLAND LAND LAW REFORM. 

+ VIII, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

» IX, SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS, &c. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, 1884. No. DCCCXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTENTS. 


THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—Pakrt I. 

A SKETCH FROM MALVERN. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER.—CONCLUSION. 

CURIOSITIES OF POLITICS: Tak ATTEMPTED REVIVAL OF 
QuixoTisM—A HISTORICAL PARALLEL—A POLITICAL HYENA 
—How TO Grow THIN. 

“TOMMY.” 

BERLIN IN 1884.—CONCLUSION. 

SOME TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN OF LERMONT.- 
OFF. 


JUSTICE FOR THE LORDS, 





Edinburgh and London ; WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For AUGUST, 1884. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE HOUSE of LORDS aud the COUNTRY— 
1. By the Duke of ST. ALBANS. 
2. By ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 
3. By the Hon. E, LYU.PH STANLEY, M.P. 
4, By GkorGE HOWELL. 
5, By Viscount LYMINGTON, M.P. 
LEPROSY, PRESENT and PAST. By AGNss LAMBERT. 
AN AMERICAN CRITICISM on the EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. By Arcui- 
BALD FORBES. 
A TANGLED SKEIN UNRAVELLED. By Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 
A LIMIT to EVOLUTION. By ST. GeorGeE MIVART. 
THE PROPHET of WALNUT TREE YARD. By the Rev. Dr. JEssopp. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By the Rev. HENRY SOLLY. 
COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS : Sussex. By HENRY G, HEWLETT. 
ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. By MARIA TRENCH. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 








ARCH IBALD FORBES. A Short Story by this popular 
writer appears in “* THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” 


for AUGUST. 
— 
Price Sixpence ; by post, Eightpence. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


I. “DAWN” Engraved by B. ISTVAN, from the Picture by E. J. 
GREGORY, A.R.A. (Frontispiece.) 


II. CUTLERY and CUTLERS at SHEFFIELD, By H. J. PALMER. 
With il ions by A. M . 











Ill, JAMES WARD. By F. T. PiaGott. With Illustrations. 


IV. A MASTER BUILDER. By the AuTuoRs of “ Musee WIy- 
CHESTER.” With Illustrations by G. H. Thomso: 


V. A BALLAD of SARK. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
VI. DOUGHTOWN SCRIP. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
VII. BAB, By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


VII. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES, 
continued.) By C. M. YONGE. 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c, 
London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 181, for AUGUST. 

1, INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE on EDUCATION : Official Arrange- 
ments and Time Table, 

2. ON the TRAINING of the IMAGINATION, By James SULLY. 

3. GRAMMAR and ENGLISH GRAMMARS, By JAMES SPENCE. 

4, THE HEALTH EXHIBITION.—Second Notice. 

5. MR. CHICHESTER’S CONSCIENCE.—Part II. By MARY ELIZABETH 
CHRISTIE. 


Chaps, XX., XXI. (To be 





6. OCCASIONAL NOTES ; Correspondence. 
7. REVIEWS : History Class-Books, &c. 
8 NOTES and QUERIES; Miscellanea 
9, TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION, &c. 
Price 6d. ; per post, 7d. 
Offices : 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
POISONING the WELLS, By A RETIRED POLITICIAN. 


A PLEA for the PARTIAL EMANCIPATION of CERTAIN ENGLISH 
BUNDMEN and BONDWOMEN. By LaDy JouN MANNERS. 


JOHN GIB3ON LOCKHART. By G. SAINTsBuRY. 
THE AWEER'S MESSAGE, By Sir ALFRED C, LYALL, K.C.B. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE at BIRMINGHAM, By Sir RICHARD TeMPLB, Bart. 


= ATTITUDE of CARLYLE and EMERSON towards CHRISTIANITY. 
By R. C. SEATON. 


HOD:ON of HODSON’S IIORSE. By T. R. E, HOLMES. 
THE CLERGY and CHURCH DEFENCE, By Canon BLACKLEY. 
RADICALISM and REALITY. By NORMAN PEARSON. 


THE FRENCH ». the LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY in MADAGAS- 
CAR. By the Rev. ALFRED SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 








ALEX, GARDNER, 12, Paternoster-row, London ; and Paisley. 


London : W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLET. 
Just published, paper covers, pte as or en better paper, in cloth, 
price 2s, 6d. 


HE MAN versus THE STATE. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Containing wt Fo New Toryism,” “The Coming Slavery,” “ The Sins of 
Legislators,” a The Great’ Political Superstition.” Reprinted from the 
“Contemporary Review ; " with a Postscript. 

WiLuiaMs & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- oan, London ; 

and 2), South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
And at all the Bookstalls, 





Now ready, 2 vols., demy Svo, 2is. 
A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND TO 


CEYLON FORTY YEARS AGO, 
Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia ‘Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, A: ighanistan, 
Scinde, and India, 

OF WHICH 7,000 MILES ON HorsEBACK. 
Illustrated with Three Maps and Sixty Original 
Sketches. 


By EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, F.R.G.S., 
Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo0, pp. 508, cloth, 6s. 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work extant. 
London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Puternoster-row- 


PHE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s. 6d, 


“A remarkable little work. An attempt to lift the veil which obscures 
the postdiluvian settlement of natirns.”—School master, 
“ This scholarly little work.”—Glasgow Herald, 


_______—sLondon: REMINGTON & Co., Covent-garden, 


Sri. —Chippendale, Oak, "Silver, 


Orieota', Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., ke, —B. SAMUEL, 
oat S, Timmter-bill, Usually has specimer ns of interest. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 
Chairman of Committees. 
The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 
Treasurers. 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18, King-street, 
St. James’s, S. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M P., , Camelford House, 
Onis street, W. 











Messrs, HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Secreta 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
‘Lond on, 8.W. 





w~ Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife’s sister. 


PERILS one ON EVERY SIDE! 
RILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


64, CORN 
TNSURES ‘oar 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIND3,—-ON LAND OR WATER 
AND HAS 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 


AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ., .. .. HAKVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
Weer-Enp OFFickE—8, GRAND 4 BUILDINGS, CHARING CkOS88, 
or 





he 
HEAD OFFicE—%4, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 
WILLIAM J, Vian, Secretary. 


ee 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES 
THREADNEEDLE STRERT, E.C.; CHARING CROss, 8S.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
a” Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderste 





3 ‘we Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives. 


Larne 
we _Immediate settlement of Claims. 





PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomaarp Street 


and CHARING CRO38, LONDON.— Established 1783. 
vam7ances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in a)! parts of the 


 ~ a 





d with r itude and lib 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 








SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS/| —— 


Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals). a Mail 
Steamer “*COLUMBA” or “JONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at7 A.M, 
from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West High- 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 34.; PR ed 
Illustrated, 6d. and Is., by post, or at W. H. SmiTH & SON’s Railway Book- Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
stalls.—Time Bit), with Map ‘and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID | Messrs, Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garden, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. | Fitzdavis, Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, —, Fulljamet, Bernard, and 


THEATRES... 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 








rales | poe vate! | me d Isabel B 1, Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, 
FURNISH your HOUSES or 1 APARTMENTS _Preceded, at 7.15, by __ TURN HIM OUT, 





RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 





THROUGHOUT 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tie —_ best, and moat liberal. 
UNDED A.D, 1868, 
Cash prices. “— extra charge for time on 
(Uustrated Pricec with 


The ae ay Season under the management of WILLIAM FooTs, 
Every evening, at 8, 


HAVERLY’S. AMERICAN-EU ROPEAN MASTODON MINSTRELS, 





a grand organisation of eminent minstrel comedians, vocalists, and 
f terms, post-‘ree, burlesque-operatic artists, colle ted | from E E urope, A America, and Australia, 
_F. MOEDER — oo 
248,249,350, Tottenham-court-roa : ueuees, 200 8S 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. G R A N D T HH E A T R E, 
etal 





ISLINGTON. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
| > empeiad & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 


Every evening, ry as ey and COMPANY + LEcocq's famous 
A FILLE DE MADAME ANGO’ 

Augmented band -.\ chorus. Eden Ballet J gg 

Farce at 7.30. 


OVELTY THEATRE, 


Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 








ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. Every evening, at 8.15, the was Farcical C aad by T. G. WARREN, 


ITA'S FIRS 
Also Followed, at 10, by a Travestie on Messrs, Hugh Conway and Comyns 


Carr’s successful Drama * Calle¢ i Back,” entitled 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, THE SCALDED BACK; OR, COMIN’ SCARS, 
r['URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end \d other | 





written by W. YARDLEY. 


RINCE’S 








THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr, EDGAR BRUCE. 





 : slemnemaatniaae for INVALIDS.. 


| 
| 
| Every evening, at 8.15, a new Play, in a prologue and three acts, written 
by Hueu Conway and Comyns C. ‘ank, entitled 
$+ — CALLED BACK. 

| Messrs. Kyrle Bellew, H. Be om a Tree, UH. J. Lethcourt, Frank Rodney, 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, | | Yorke Stephens, L. 8. Dewar, KR. de Cordova, 8, Caffrey, Hilton, Cameron, 


SOLE ADDRESS— | and G, W. Anson ; Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, C. Parkes, and Aylward, 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET Preceded, at 7.45, by SIX AND EIGHTPENCE, 
: , A VOY TH EAT R E. 
MAYFAIR, w. S : Sole Proprictor and Manager, R. D'OYLY CARTE. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. | 


Every evening, at 8.15, 
IRKBE rm K BANK | PRINCESS IDA; OR, CASTLE ADAMANT, 
PT 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual pr ictice of other Baukers, 
an«d Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances wnep not drawn 


written by W. 8. GILBERT, composed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
| ander the personal direction of the author and composer, 

Messrs. G. Grosemith, Barrington, Temple, Ryley, Gray, Logg, 1. Lely, 
and H. Bracy ; Meedames L, Braham, J. Bond, K, Chard, Grey, and R. 


Produced 





Brandram, Conductor, Mr. Frang pis Cellier. 
below £25. No commission chargod for keeping Accounts : —— - — — — - Ss 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest ree 1" 
cenieon demand. e " sit ? R A N D T H E my T R E a 
e Bank rtak 





for its C free of charge, the custody of 
Desks, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Biils 
of Exchange, Lividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocke 
and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 


Every evening, at *.30, OUR BOYS, 
MR, DAVID JAME3 in his original character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK, 
Supported by Messrs. Gerald Moore, Keeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c. ; 
M-sdames Fortescue, Lucy — Rh. Erskine, Cice ly Richards, &c. 
_Preceded, at 7.3), by UNSHINE 


TOOLE’S THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
Ist March, |@x, FRANC'S RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Heulth, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other bigh- class Publications, call attention to the facilities ’ 

they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. | Every evening, et 8.15, Mr, AUGUSTIN DAL\’S COMPANY of COME. 
TION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain, DIANS in the witeteay Four-Act Comedy, entitled 

Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either Printing, or | SASTING THE BK JOMELRANG, 

—— and innaonetaher —74 to 76, Great — -street, London, W. Mun ager, Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS, 


; PEARS SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :--‘‘ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 











SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calentta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANT&£ED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more w nolo preparation of Cocoa.””—Dr. HASsALL. 
“Strictly pure; well manufactured in every way. ”_W, W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.S8., City Analyst. 
“ Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.” —CHARLEs A. CAMERON, M. Dg We R. Cs. ei ‘Analy st for Dubt'in. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa,—* A delicious preparation.” 





FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, } Joint Zecretar‘es. 








NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 
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Now ready, with 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE 


OLD PINACOTHEK AT MUNICH. 


By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, F.R.I.B.A., 
Keeper of the National Gallery, London. 





ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE LOUVRE GALLERY, PARIJIS. 


With 114 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. 


With Fifty-five Illustrations. 5s. 
Lospon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN’S DIGEST. 


Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists used or referred to therein, together with a 
full Commentary on One Title (De Usufructu). By HENRY JOHN ROBY. Demy 8vo, 183. 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITION of the ENGLISH BIBLE (1611): its 


Subsequent Reprints and Modern Representatives. By F. H. A, SORIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Prebendary of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WOODCUTTERS of the NETHERLANDS ¢curing the Last 


Quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In3parts. I. History of the Wondcutters. II. Catalogue of their 
Woodcuts. III. List of the Books containing Woodcuts. By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 


Demy 8Vvo0, 10s. 6d. 














NEW VOLUME OF 


The Cambridge Bible for Achools and Colleges. 
GengraL Eprror—J. J. 8S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean or Perernonoven. 


THE BOOK of JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davicson, D.D. Os, 
mmediately. 
The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. 
THE GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. By Archdeacon Farrar. 


With Four Maps. 6s. 
London : C. J. Cray, M.A., & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria-lane. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Troublesome Daughters,” “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” ‘‘ Cousins,” &c. 
(Originally published in *‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.”’) 
3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


Eptnpurcu AND Lonpon: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, 4to, about pp. 500, price 25s. 
WITH UPWARDS OF SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 


THE VIOLIN: 


ITS FAMOUS MAKERS AND THEIR IMITATORS. 
By GEORGE HART. 


__ The New and Enlarged Edition of this Standard Work includes the most complete List of Makers 
hitherto pnblished, together with a most exhaustive account of ANTONIO STRADIVARI, gathered 
from valuable and reliable Cremonese MSS., and original Correspondence. 

Among the Engravings of remarkable Instruments are those made by Antonio Stradivari for the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, together with numerous others of celebrity. 


This Edition, with Plates printed on fine toned paper, is limited to 500 copies. 


Loxpon: Pustisuep sy DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savarz, W. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE REPENTANCE of NUSSOOH. Translated from 


the Original Hindustani Tale by MAULAVI HAFIZ NAZIR AHMAD of DEHLI, by M. 
KEMPSON, M.A. Cant., Fellow of the University of Culcutta, and sometime Director of Public 
Instruction, N. W. P. of India. With a Preface by Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I., Member 
of Council for Secretary of State for India. 


























TRUBNER & CO/’S 


LIST. 





NOW READY. 


EGYPT: 


And the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs, 
By William Oxley, 


Author of ** The Philosophy of Spirit.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





HISTORY of the RELATIONS 


of the GOVERNMENT with the 
HILL TRIBES of the NORTH-EAST 
FRONTIER of BENGAL. 
By Alexander Mackenzie, 
Of the Bengal Civil Service, Secretary to the Gevernment of India in 


the Home Dep and { ly Under-Secretary and Secretary to 
the Governme:.t of Bengal. 8vo, cloth, 16s, 








NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY. 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


By John Bellows. 
Revised by Professor BELJAME, of Paris. Thirty-fourth Thousand of 
the Second Edition. $2mo, with Four Maps, &c., roan, with tuck, 
10s, 6d. ; morocco, with tuck, 12s. 6d, 





PEARLS of the FAITH ; 

Or, Islam’s Rosary. 
Being the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah. With Comments in 
Verse from various Oriental sources, as made by an Indian Mussulman. 


By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., &. 


Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 





THE OCCULT WORLD. 
By A. P. Sinnett 
President of the Simla Eclectic and Philosophical Society. 
A Remarkable Record of Experiences 
and Research in Connexion with the 
Occult Science of the East. 


Fourth Edition. With an APPENDIX on the subject of Mr. Kiddle's 
Charge of Plagiarism. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3¢. 6d. 





THE MARTYRDOM of MAN 
By Winwood Reade. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS. 


— By E. Miiller, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, (Nearly ready. 
— By W. B. Morfi!l, MA. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SWEDISH. 


By E. C. Otté. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 61. 


OTTOMAN-TURKISH. 
By J. W. Redhouse. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


DANISH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 


By E. C. Ott. 








Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Pracz, S.W. 


Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeats Hr. 


—— 








and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 37, Chancery Lane 


Priated for the Proprietors by Jonw ALEXANDER and WALTER SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, 27, Chancery Lane; 


W.0, 


TRUBNER’S COLLECTION OF 
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